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CHRONlClvES  OF  NAPANEE. 

Note. — These  letters  were  written  by  an  "old 
resident,"  and  were  published  in  The  Beaver  in  1873 
and  1874.  They  appear  in  one  of  the  Historical 
Society  Scrap  Books. 

LETTER  I. 

The  flourishing  Town  of  Napanee  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  County  of  Lennox  and 
Addington,  (of  which  it  is  the  County  town),  on 
the  Napanee  river,  six  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Bay  of  Ouinte,  to  which  it  is  accessible  by 
large  vessels.  It  lies  midway  between  Kingston  and 
Belleville,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  in  the 
midst  of  an  exceedingly  rich  and  enterprising  farm- 
ing community. 

Napanee  possesses  an  excellent  water  power  of 
some  thirty  feet  fall,  capable  of  driving  a  large 
number  of  mills  and  manufactories,  and  as  a  grain 
market  is  unrivalled  by  any  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  picturesque  in  Central  Canada,  and  is  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  large  trade  and  commerce,  and  a 
place  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  a  population  of  about  3,500, 
which  number  is  very  rapidly  increasing. 

Napanee  and  its  vicinity  was  first  settled  short- 
ly after  the  American  Revolution,  by  United  Empire 
Loyalists — a  noble  class  who  came  from  the  United 
States,  not  being  willing  to  live  under  other  than 
British  rule.  Those  men,  and  women  too,  under- 
went great  hardships  in  this,  the  country  of  their 
choice.  The  Government,  however,  nobly  rendered 
thein  all  the  assistance  in  its  power.  Accordingly, 
in  1785,  Robert  Clark,  a  millwright,  who  had  then 
just  completed  a  mill  on  the  Cataraqui  river,  near 
Kingston,  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  con- 
struct a  mill  at  Napanee.  This  mill,  which  was 
built  of  logs  and  was  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  was  raised  on  the  23d  of  March,  1786. 
This  mill  was  called  by  the  Indians  "  Appanee 
Mills,"  (appanee  in  their  language  being  the  name 
of  flour),  and  our  town  from  this  obtains  its  name. 
At  the  mill  there  was  a  clearance  of  1%  acres  made, 
which  was  the  first  clearing  made  in  Napanee. 
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In  the  construction  of  this  mill  there  were  some 
novel  appliances,  one  of  which  was  that  of  the  bolt- 
ing of  the  flour  being  done  by  hand,  each  customer 
having  to  turn  a  crank  to  bolt  his  own  flour.  After 
the  erection  of  the  mill  it  was  delivered  up  to  one 
Collins,  and  the  land  afterwards  granted  to  Capt. 
McDonald,  who  sold  it  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  of  Kingston,  grandfather  of  our  present 
Finance  Minister,  R.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq. 

About  this  time  a  man  named  Smith,  whose 
posterity  are  now  living  in  the  Township  of  Rich- 
mond, started  a  smith's  shop  near  the  mill. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1792,  Mr.  Cartwright 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  stone  mill  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  near  the  present  foundry  of 
John  Herring,  Esq.  In  this  mill  one  run  of  stone 
was  first  put  in,  afterwards  two,  and  latterly  three, 
as  business  increased. 

Mr.  John  Grange,  a  canny  Scot,  was  for  many 
years  millwright  in  this  mill,  and  in  1800,  his  son, 
the  late  William  Grange,  Esq.,  was  born,  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Napanee.  Mr.  John 
Grange  afterwards  settled  on  the  farm  a  mile  north 
of  this  place,  where  the  family  has  since  resided. 

At  about  this  period  a  Carding  Mill  was  built 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  a  trip-hammer 
was  put  up  by  a  Mr.  Kesler.  Both  were,  liowever, 
shortly  alterwards  burned  down.  Kesler  soon  after 
erected  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  remained  here  for 
many  years.  He  was  an  odd  old  German,  and  was 
very  piously  inclined.  An  incident  is  related  of 
him,  that  on  his  visiting  the  first  caravan  that  ever 
exhibited  in  Napanee,  on  coming  to  the  elephant  he 
shouted  out  :  "Ghlory  to  Got  ;  only  see  vat  He 
has  made." 

After  Mr.  Cartwright  had  comipleted  his  mill  it 
was  rented  to  one  Crawford  and  others,  and  latter- 
ly to  Allan  McPherson,  Esq.  John  Hosey,  whose 
sons  are  now  living  in  Napanee,  was  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Cartwright.  Having  learned  the  milling  busi- 
ness, provision  was  made  by  Mr.  Cartwright  when 
he  leased  the  mill  to  Mr.  McPherson,  that  John 
should  always  have  a  place  in  the  mill — as  long  as 
he  lived,  if  he  desired.  Many  of  the  older  inhabi- 
tants will  remember  him. 

A  distillery  was  started  at  about  this  time,  and 
the  highwines,  excepting  what  was  required  for 
home  consumption,  was  shipped  west  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  posts. 
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It  was  about  the  year  1812  when  Allan  McPher- 
son,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Fisher, 
of  Adolphustown,  rented  the  grist  mill  and  opened 
a  store.  "Mac,"  as  he  was  generally  called,  for 
many  years  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
purchase  of  grain,  staves,  saw  logs,  timber,  ashes, 
etc.  He,  indeed,  might  have  been  called  "King  of 
Napanee,"  as  he  had  everything  his  own  way.  He 
was  once  asked  who  made  him,  and  on  replying 
that  he  was  made  the  same  as  other  men,  was  told 
that  he  was  not,  that  it  was  the  Township  of  Rich- 
mond that  made  him.  Although  "Mac"  had  rather 
an  overbearing  manner,  still  he  was  very  good  to 
the  poor,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Crown  Lands  Agent  for  the  Counties,  and 
removed  to  the  City  of  Kingston,  where  he  still 
resides  in  quiet  retirement.  His  son,  Donald,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  business,  which  he  continued  for 
many  years,  but  a  few  years  since  removed  to  and 
entered  into  business  in  Montreal,  where  he  still 
resides. 

Among  the  first  ministers  who  visited  this  part 
of  the  country  was  the  Rev.  Darius  Dunham,  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  known  far  and  near 
for  his  eccentricity,  and  we  think  a  story,  often 
told  of  him,  will  bear  repeating.  He  always  sup- 
ported a  good  horse,  and  once  when  riding  along 
where  a  party  of  men  were  doing  road  work,  was 
asked  by  a  new-made  Justice  of  the  Peace  why  he 
rode  so  fine  a  horse,  saying  that  when  our  Saviour 
while  on  earth  rode  an  ass,  and  why  did  he  not  do 
the  same.  Dunham,  always  ready  with  a  reply,  re- 
torted that  he  would  do  so,  only  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  J.  P.'s  of  all  the  asses. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  schoolhouse  was  built 
near  the  railroad  bridge,  which  also  for  many  years 
served  the  purpose  of  Church  and  Town  Hall.  Here 
it  was  that  the  then  rising  generation  of  Napanee 
received  their  education  ;  here  it  was  that  the  Rev. 
Saltern  Givens,  missionary  to  the  Mohawks, 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  people,  while  John  A. 
Macdonald,  now  Sir  John,  who  was  then  a  student 
at  law,  "pitched"  the  tunes  ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  "free  and  independents"  of  Richmond  met  each 
year  to  choose  and  elect  their  Township  Officers. 
That  old  schoolhouse  was  only  a  few  years  since 
taken  down,  moved  to  "Piety  Hill,"  and  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house. 
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In  the  3'ear  1824  a  plot  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  belonging  to  John  C.  Clark,  was  laid 
out  into  town  lots  by  a  surveyor  named  Rider,  and 
named  Clarksville.  Several  lots  were  sold,  and 
some  buildings  erected,  one  of  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  McNeill,  widow  of  the  late  Archibald 
McNeill,  Esq.,  and  mother  of  "Archie," — the  owner 
of  the  Campbell  House.  Mr.  McNeill  kept  a  store, 
was  an  active,  intelligent  and  enterprising  man, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
place.  His  respected  widow  is  now  said  to  be  the 
"oldest  inhabitant"  '  of  the  town. 

For  many  years  the  only  public  house  in  the 
place  was  the  "old  red  tavern,"  still  standing  near 
Fralick's  blacksmith  shop,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
dwelling  house.  It  must  now  be  about  sixty  years 
of  age. 

LETTER  II. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  for 
many  years  Napanee  was  a  waste,  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  the  land  thereof  was  covered  with  thorns, 
briars  and  thistles,  and  as  there  was  an  entailment 
upon  the  land,  therefore  it  could  not  be  sold.  And 
Solomon,  who  was  a  wise  and  just  man,  said  unto 
his  brethren,  behold  the  land  of  our  fathers  which 
we  have  inherited,  is  a  goodly  land,  and  should  flow 
with  milk  and  honey  and  corn,  and  the  finest  of 
wheat.  Let  us  go  up  and  possess  the  land,  and 
build  a  city,  and  sell  the  same  and  get  gain.  And 
his  brethren  all  with  one  accord,  having  heard  the 
words  of  Solomon,  said,  it  shall  be  done.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  Solomon  took  ship  and  sailed  to 
the  east  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sea, 
to  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  where  good  Queen 
Victoria  now  reigneth,  and  he  prayed  the  King,  and 
the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  of  the  land,  to  pass  a 
law  to  set  aside  the  entailment  upon  the  land  of  his 
brethren.  And  the  King  and  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords  heard  the  words  of  Solomon,  and  they 
answered,  let  it  be  done  ;  and  it  was  done,  and  the 
law  was  passed  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
and  signed  by  the  King.  And  Solomon  returned  to 
the  land  of  his  brethren  and  told  them  all  what  had 
been  done,  and  Solomon  was  afterwards  a  ruler 
and  a  judge  over  the  people,  and  was  in  favor  with 
the  people. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1832,  the  first  .survey 
of  Napanee  Town  plot  proper  was  made  by  Samuel 
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M.  Benson,  P.Iv.S.,  of  Belleville.  This  plot  extend- 
ed from  East  street  to  West  street,  and  from  the 
river  to  Thomas  street,  containing  about  one-quart- 
er of  a  mile  square.  Several  other  surveys  were 
made  since,  so  that  the  town  now  is  nearly  two 
miles  square.  These  town  lots  were  immediately 
put  into  the  market  and  sold  off  rapidly  at  reason- 
able rates,  averaging  from  $ioo  to  ^200,  and  are 
now  worth  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars  each, 
besides  buildings.  Those  on  Dundas  and  Main 
streets  were  taken  up  first,  and  building  operations 
soon  commenced.  Among  the  first  to  build  was  Mr. 
D.  Pringle,  who  put  up  the  hotel  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Culhane.  Mr.  Pringle  shortly 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Miles  Shorey,  and  erected 
another  public  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  now  called  the  Tichborne  House.  Those  two 
hotels  were  kept  for  many  years  by  Pringle  and 
Shorey,  and  were  the  principal  public  houses  in 
Napanee. 

Mr.  John  V.  Detlor,  about  this  period,  built  on 
the  corner  opposite  the  Tichborne  House,  and 
opened  a  general  country  store.  He  continued  in 
business  in  Napanee  for  many  years,  but  some  time 
ago  removed  to  Goderich,  where  he  has  acquired 
wealth  and  honorable  position.  About  this  time 
also,  John  Benson,  Esq.,  now  in  H.  M.  Customs, 
erected  the  building  on  the  corner,  now  owned  by 
vTohn  Stevenson,  Esq.,  and  occupied  by  Thos. 
Waller. 

Here  Mr.  Benson  opened,  and  for  many  years 
kept,  a  general  store,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
trade.  His  head  clerk  for  soine  time  was  the  late 
Augustus  Hooper,  who  afterwards  purchased  large 
quantities  of  grain,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
M.P.P.  for  the  County.  Mr.  Hooper  was  a  pushing 
man.  Several  other  buildings  were  erected  about 
this  time,  but  most  of  them  have  either  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  removed  and  replaced  by  those 
more  substantial.  Stores  were  also  opened  in 
Clarksville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  by  Mr. 
McNeill  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  which  have  long  since 
been  closed,  but  the  buildings  are  still  standing  as 
momentos  of  the  past. 

i-V.bout  forty  years  ago  Mr.  David  Roblin  put  up 
a  building  opposite  where  Grange's  Drug  Store  now 
stands,  and  opened  a  store  and  had  a  large  trade. 
He  after  this  became  a  very  prominent  man  in  our 
County,   being  several  times  elected  Reeve  of  Rich- 
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mond  and  Warden  of  the  United  Counties,  and  for 
many  years  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  a 
very  energetic  man,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  obliging 
neighbor. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Alex.  Campbell  put  up 
the  building  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  McMullen, 
opposite  the  Cam.pbell  House,  and  opened  a  store. 
He  also  built  the  Campbell  House,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  position  of  Postmaster. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  land  of  our  father 
and  of  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  many  lands  and 
provinces,  and  who  ruled  with  wisdom,  and  was 
just  and  discreet  in  all  her  ways,  and  one  Lion, 
whose  surname  was  McKenzie,  who  was  evil  dis- 
posed and  stirred  up  the  people  to  commit  acts  of 
rebellion  and  to  fight  against  the  Queen  and  her 
people,  and  behold  a  man  named  James,  of  the  clan 
of  Fraser,  and  who  was  a  man  of  the  highest  stat- 
ure in  the  town,  and  of  great  energy,  and  one  Arch- 
ibald, whose  surname  was  Campbell,  were  appoint- 
ed captains  of  an  host,  and  they  raised  companies 
of  men  of  valour  and  who  were  not  afraid  of  these 
rebellious  people,  and  who  were  loyal  to  the  Queen 
and  the  country,  and  they  went  forth  to  fight  those 
rebellious  and  evil-disposed  men  and  to  defend  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  their  children.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
soon  came  to  an  end,  and  many  of  them  were  killed 
with  the  sword,  and  many  more  were  put  in  prison, 
and  others  were  hanged,  and  peace  and  harmony 
was  restored  to  the  land,  and  the  captains  and  the 
soldiers  all  returned  in  safety  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  the  old  men  and  maidens  and  all  the 
people  received  them  gladly,  and  there  was  great 
joy  and  rejoicing,  and  peace  and  prosperity  reigned 
in  the  land  for  many  years. 

About  the  year  1852,  Napanee  was  made  a 
Police  Village,  and  three  Trustees  were  elected  to 
look  after  the  best  interests  of  the  place.  It  was 
however,  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Richmond.  But  in  1855,  Napanee  was 
created  an  Incorporated  Village,  and  elected  five 
Councillors,  one  of  whom  was  chosen  Reeve,  who 
acted  as  Police  Magistrate  for  the  Village.  The 
first  election  resulted  as  follows  :  John  Benson, 
Esq.,  Reeve  ;  Geo.  H.  Davy,  Donald  McPherson, 
Robert  Ksson  and  Abraham  Fraser,  Councillors  ; 
James  F.  Parties    being    Village  Clerk.       For    ten 
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years  it  remained  an  incorporated  village,  and  pro- 
gressed favorably  ;  however,  the  elections  for  mun- 
icipal honors  were  very  closely  contested,  and  gen- 
erally turned  on  politics  between  the  Conservatives 
and  Reformers,  sometimes  one  party  being  in 
power  and  then  the  other.  Protests  and  writs  of 
quo  warranto  were  then  quite  common.  For  several 
years  an  agitation  was  carried  on  for  a  separation 
of  I^ennox  and  Addington  fromi  Frontenac,  and 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  John  Steven- 
son, Esq.,  the  m.atter  was  consummated  in  1864, 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  1865,  Napanee  was  pro- 
claimed a  County  Town  by  the  Government,  and  at 
the  ensuing  town  meeting,  B.  C.  Davy,  Esq.,  was 
elected  Mayor  ;  John  Stevenson,  Reeve  ;  William 
McGilvary,  Deputy-Reeve,  and  Wm.  Miller,  John  T. 
Grange,  S.  Mcly.  Detlor,  M.  T.  Rogers,  John  Gib- 
bard,  John  Herring  and  Henry  T.  Forward,  Coun- 
cillors ;  Wm.  V.  Detlor,  Clerk.  Mr.  B.  C.  Davy 
was  elected  Mayor  for  three  years  in  succession.  In 
1868,  J.  C.  Huffman,  Esq.,  was  elected  Mayor  for 
four  years  ;  John  T.  Grange,  Reeve  ;  John  Herring, 
Deputy-Reeve,  and  S.  McI,.  Detlor,  C.  R.  Miller,  T. 
Beeman,  W.  S.  Williams,  Alex.  Henry,  Jas.  Perry, 
M.  T.  Rogers  and  Thos.  Flynn,  Councillors. 

In  1871,  A.  ly.  Morden,  Esq.,  was  elected  Mayor 
and  havS  been  re-elected  for  the  third  time.  The 
Councillors  are  :  S.  McL.  Detlor,  Reeve  ;  Wm.  Ross, 
Deputy-Reeve,  and  Messrs.  Joy,  C.  vTames,  J.  Fen- 
nell,  C.  Ivane,  R.  Boyes,  R.  Dowling,  W.  F.  Hall, 
Dr.  H.  It.  Cook  and  J.  C.  Huffman,  Councillors  for 
the  present  year,  and  W.  R.  Chamberlain,  Clerk. 

LETTER  III. 

OUR  CHURCHES. 

In  the  year  1835,  there  being  no  church  in 
Napanee,  the  Messrs.  Cartwright,  with  great  liber- 
ality, not  only  donated  the  land,  but  paid  the 
expense  of  putting  up  the  walls  of  the  old 

ST.    MARY   MAGDALENE   CHURCH. 

and  the  following  year,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  people  who  were  but  few  and  far  between,  the 
church  was  completed,  and  duly  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  year  1836.  This  church  was 
a  plain  stone  structure,  about  30x40  feet,  with  a 
tower  and  bell.  Galleries  were  afterwards  put  into 
it.     For  many  years  it  did  duty  as  a  place  of  wor- 
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ship,  but  for  some  time  past  it  was  considered  be- 
hind the  tim.es  and  too  strait  for  its  congregation, 
and  during  last  year  it  was  taken  down,  and  the 
materials  worked  into  the  new  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church,  now  being  erected  on  a  beautiful  site  direct- 
ly opposite  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  John  Steven- 
son. The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
with  Masonic  honors  by  Bro.  G.  Simpson,  of  H.  M. 
Customs,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  walls 
of  the  church  have  since  been  put  up  and  the  build- 
ing is  enclosed.  It  is  a  handsome  old  style  gothic 
stone  edifice,  44x120  feet,  with  tower  and  buttresses 
and  will,  when  completed,  be  an  ornament  to  the 
town  and  a  credit  to  the  congregation.  The  entire 
cost  of  this  church  will  be  nearly  §20,000.  The 
Revs.  Messrs.  Bogart  and  the  congregation  deserve 
much  praise  for  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  this 
matter. 

Ministers  were  few  in  the  early  days  of  Napanee 
and  for  many  years  the  Rev.  Saltern  Givens,  then 
Missionary  to  the  Mohawks,  now  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Toronto,  preached  regularly  in  the  old 
church  until  the  year  1849,  when  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Lauder,  IvIy.D.,  was  appointed  Rector  of  Napanee 
Although  Mr.  Lauder  was  rather  of  the  High 
Church  order,  he  was  a  very  fine  man,  and  had 
many  warm  friends.  In  the  year  1862  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  Ireland,  where  he  died  on  the  5th 
February,  1868,  deepty  lamented. 

In  1862,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bogart,  M.A.,  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  Napanee.  Mr.  Bogart  was  born 
in  Brockville,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Toron- 
to, was  ordained  in  1858,  and  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  coming  here,  officiated  at  Prescott, 
where  he  was  very  popular.  He  is  an  able  minister, 
an  excellent  reader,  an  estimable  gentleinan,  and 
has  many  friends  who  esteem  him  very  highly. 

The  Rev.  D.  F.  Bogart,  who  is  Curate  for  his 
brother,  was  born  and  educated  at  the  same  place 
as  the  Rector,  but  only  recently  came  to  this  place. 
He  is  very  highly  respected. 

THE  OLD  WESLEYAN  CHURCH, 

erected  upon  a  lot  donated  by  the  Cartwright 
estate,  was  a  brick  building  40x60  feet.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davidson  in  1840.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Miller,  now  of 
Picton,   was  the  minister  under  whose  superintend- 
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ence  it  was  erected  ;  time  would  fail  tne  to  mention 
who  have  occupied  the  pulpit  since  then,  but  prom- 
inent amongst  the  number  are  the  Revs.  Messrs. 
John  Black,  Robt.  Carson,  D.  B.  Madden,  William 
Haw,  B.  Slight,  and  several  others,  some  of  whom^ 
have  gone  to  their  reward. 

About  the  year  i860,  through  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  Rev.  F.  Berry,  the  Wesley  an  new 
stone  church  was  commenced  on  the  old  brick 
church  site,  the  latter  being  taken  down,  and  in 
1862  the  new  church  was  completed.  It  is  a  plain 
stone  structure,  45x84  feet,  with  tower  and  spire 
155  feet  high,  very  comfortably  finished  internally, 
with  galleries  on  three  sides. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  McCullough,  good  man,  followed 
Mr.  Berry  ;  the  next  was  the  Rev.  John  S.  Clarke, 
who  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  pushing  man,  and 
who  had  many  friends  ;  then  came  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Scott,  an  able  expounder  of  the  New  Testament 
and  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance.  He  is  at 
present  stationed  at  Oshawa.  The  Rev.  G.  M. 
Meacham,  M.A.,  was  stationed  here  in  1871,  and  is 
now  on  his  last  year.  Mr.  Meacham  was  born  in 
Belleville  in  1833,  (his  father  having  been  for  many 
years  Postmaster,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
place) — graduated  at  Victoria  College  in  i860,  and 
was  ordained  the  same  year,  since  which  time  he 
has  labored  on  at  God's  command.  He  is  a  most 
zealous  minister,  a  warm-hearted  friend,  and  a  sin- 
cere Christian.  He  has  many  warm  friends  and  not 
an  enemy  in  Napanee. 

THE   OLD    WHITE   CHURCH 

was  commenced  about  the  year  1842  upon  the  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  new  M.  E.  church  now  stands, 
which  was  also  presented  by  the  Cartwright  estate. 
It  was  a  frame  building,  40x50  feet,  built  by  Ezra 
A.  Spencer,  contractor,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  about  the  year  1844.  The  Rev. 
John  Bailey  was  P.  E.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  John- 
ston minister  in  charge  at  the  time. 

In  1872  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Stone  was  appointed  to 
this  place,  at  which  time  we  prognosticated  that 
the  name  had  the  right  ring  for  a  new  church.  And 
in  this  we  are  pleased  not  to  have  been  disappoint- 
ed. Mr.  Stone  was  born  in  the  County  of  North- 
umberland, in  1836,  ordained  in  1862,  and  had  been 
five  years  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  place.     He  is  an  earnest  preacher 
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and  a  clever  business  man,  and  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  manner  he  has,  with  the  efficient  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  congregation,  succeeded  in  erecting 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  connexion  to  which 
he  belongs. 

This  edifice  was  commenced  in  June,  1872,  and 
completed  in  October,  1873.  The  building — which  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  the  base  and  arches  of  the 
windows  and  buttress  caps  of  blue  and  white  cut 
lime  stone — is  103x46  feet.  The  spire  is  165  feet  in 
height,  which  is  finished  to  represent  colored  slating 
in  different  shades.  While  the  external  appearance 
of  the  edifice  is  exceedingly  handsome,  the  finishing 
and  arrangements  inside  are  unsurpassable.  The 
windows  are  stained  in  most  appropriate  patterns  ; 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  very  tastefully  frescoed 
and  painted  ;  the  gallery,  finished  in  fret  work 
with  solid  white  ash  facing  and  scarlet  background, 
extends  across  the  front  end  and  two-thirds  up  the 
sides  ;  the  pews  are  built  of  white  ash,  with  walnut 
cappings  ;  and  the  pulpit  is  finished  in  a  style  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  inner  portion  of  the  church. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  |i 7,000.  Besides  this, 
there  has  been  erected  in  it  a  powerful  organ,  at  a 
cost  of  Si, 000,  by  Prof.  Phillips,  of  this  place.  The 
above  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Richardson 
and  other  ministers  on  the  17th  of  October,  1873. 

THE  CANADA   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  of  gothic  architecture, 
situated  in  the  West  Ward,  upon  a  beautiful  site, 
also  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Cartwright.  The 
building  is  about  44x65  feet,  with  a  tower  and  base- 
ment. Its  erection  was  commenced  on  the  ist 
July,  1864,  and  the  basement  opened  by  Prof. 
Mowat,  of  Kingston,  on  the  12th  of  March,  follow- 
ing. The  main  audience  room  was  dedicated  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1869,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McVicker,  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLaren.  The  church  is 
very  neatly  and  comfortably  finished  and  is  very 
credital)le  to  the  Rev.  John  Scott  and  the  congrega- 
tion, through  whoin  it  was  erected. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Northumber- 
land, England,  in  1824,  came  to  Canada  in  1852, 
graduated  at  Toronto  Universitv,  and  was  ordained 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdowell's  church,  near  Bath,  in 
1853  ;  came  to  Napanee  in  1855,  officiating  in  the 
old  Academv,  and  afterwards  for  several  years  in 
the  Town   IT;il].     Mr.   Scott   and   liis  esteemed     ladv 
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are  most  kind  and  attentive  to  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  have  many  warm  friends  in  Napanee  and  vicin- 
ity. He  is  truly  the  friend  of  all  and  the  enemy  of 
none. 

THE  ST.  MARY'S  R.   C.   CHURCH 

is  a  very  substantial  stone  structure,  about  40x60 
feet,  situated  on  the  corner  of  West  and  Thomas 
streets,  the  land  having  been  donated  by  the  Cart- 
wright  estate.  The  church  was  built  in  1855,  and 
is  very  neatly  finished  internally. 

The  Rev.  Father  Brown,  a  very  estimable  gen- 
tleman, was  for  several  years  the  priest  of  this 
church.  He  was  a  few  years  since  removed  to  the 
Town  of  Port  Hope,  being  succeeded  by  the  K.ev. 
Father  Leonard,  who  still  oil  ciates,  and  is  liighly 
esteemed  by  the  members  of  his  church.  He  un- 
obtrusively attends  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
church  and  congregation,  never  interfering  in  odier 
people's  matters. 

LETTER  IV. 

Having  been  recently  favored  with  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  who  for  many  years  was  a  promiut-nt 
resident  of  the  place,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
inserting  it  in  this  chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  It  was  with  great  interest  that  we  per- 
used it,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  all  who  read  it. 

I  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
exact  dates  and  statistics  of  the  early  settlement  of 
our  town,  and  trust  that  where  errors  have  occurred 
due  allowance  will  be  made. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  letter  above- 
mentioned  : 

Mr.  Oarfield  was  the  name  of  the  millwright  in 
1792. — John  Grange,  sr.,  supposed  the  farm  he  had 
the  patent  for,  the  lot  which  would  have  covered 
the  present  town  proper  and  water-power,  but 
Judge  Cartwright's  patent  described  the  falls  as 
one  of  the  boimdaries,  so  John,  although  he  tried, 
could  not  get  possession  of  that  water-power. 
John,  however,  had  a  power  on  his  farm,  and  im- 
proved it. — The  trip-hammer  and  first  "Appanee 
Mills"  only,  were  burnt.— Old  Mr.  Kesler  was  very 
loud  in  his  devotions,  and  in  the  summer,  while  the 
windows  and  doors  of  his  domicile  were  open,  was 
frequently  heard  to  pray  that  the  "Tivil  might  pe 
sent  town  to  falls,   nefier  to  return  no  more."     He 
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was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and  his  sneeze,  (always 
at  noon),  like  a  meridian  gun,  could  be  heard,  it 
was  said,  at  David  Hess's,  a  long  distance  olL  His 
residence  stood  where  the  Rennie  cottage  now 
stands,  east  of  the  bridge,  and  his  smith  shop  a 
little  west,  below  the  road.  He  once  introduced  a 
German  friend,  the  first  temperance  lecturer  in 
Napanee,  and  the  first  to  use  the  old  school  house 
for  religious  purposes,  who  selected  for  his  text, 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  concluding  his 
remarks  with,  "vat  did  I  say  ?  I  don't  say  you 
shan't  take  none,  but  you  must  not  take  too 
much." — Mac  rented  the  mills  with  the  clearance, 
1%  acres  of  land,  in  1817,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
£750  (^3,000)  and  taxes. — The  first  school  was 
opened  in  a  building  opposite  the  "old  red  tavern," 
and  among  the  boys  of  the  day  were  Isaiah  and 
John  Huffman,  Donald  and  James  McPherson, 
Charles  McGreer,  John  Hosey,  George  Long,  Thos. 
Grange,  Davis  Hawley,  William  Caton,  Thomas 
Chamberlain(the  late  Dr.),  Arch.  McNeill,  with 
others  who  have  passed  away. — Alexander  Young, 
imported  from  Aberdeen  by  Mac,  was  the  first 
teacher  ;  Mac.  also  erected  the  old  school  house, 
a])out  the  year  1827.  The  nearest  schools  were  at 
Jehiel  Hawley's,  about  three  miles  east,  and  at 
Samuel  McCoy's,  about  the  same  distance  south, 
on  the  old  Kingston  road. — Among  the  first  to  fill 
the  pulpit  of  the  old  school  house,  which  was  open 
to  all  denominations,  were  the  Revs.  John  Booth 
and  Radclifle,  of  Kingston,  Wesle3'ans  ;  and,  before 
the  erection  of  the  school  house,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffers 
in  the  dwelling  house  of  old  Mr.  George  Carscallcn, 
and  at  McCoy's  school  house  in  North  Fredericks- 
burgh,  and  afterwards  in  a  building  erected  by 
Mac,  near  the  old  mill,  afterwards  used  by  Perry's 
for  manufacturing  purposes. — Charles  H.  Morgan, 
of  Edinburgh,  then  Deputy  Postmaster,  afterwards 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  Cobourg,  and  wlio 
recently  died  in  Chicago,  assisted  John  A.  in 
"pitching  the  tunes,"  for  John,  poor  boy,  although 
displaying  a  bold  front,  had  not  much  tune  or  ear 
for  music,  and  to  this  day  can  hardlv  follow  in 
"Scots  wa  hae,"  or  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  Although 
in  after  j-ears  he  became  a  strong  pillar  of  State, 
he  never  was  an  inside  pillar  of  any  church.  He 
used  occasionally  to  attend  the  early  candle-light 
meetings,  in  the  old  school  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  "seeing  home"  one  of  the  beauties  of  those  davs, 
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whose  connexions  were  reputed  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  stately  of  Canada's  fair  daughters.  He,  one 
evening  however,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  offered 
her  the  wrong  arm,  which  she  at  once  observed  and 
rashly  mittened  him  on  the  spot.  She  was  after- 
wards wooed  and  won  by  a  handsomer  and,  as  she 
thought,  a  better  man,  and  is  now  living  at  Hay 
Bay,  twelve  miles  from  Napanee,  in  peace  and 
plenty. — The  old  school  house,  being  for  some  time 
unoccupied,  became  a  public  nuisance  for  disreputa- 
bles. It  was  taken  down  in  i860  and  removed  to 
Piety  Hill,  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  County,  a 
fit  resting  place  for  the  first  school  house  and  place 
of  worship  erected  on  "Flour  River". — From  which 
can  be  seen  old  Bay  Ouinte,  Long  Reach,  Captain 
John's  Island,  the  Town  of  Mill  Point,  Prince  Ed- 
ward High  Shore,  and  the  County  of  Hastings. 
The  v/riter  remembers  seeing  a  portion  of  the  Mass- 
assaga  Indians  encamped  and  carousing  on  the  first 
site  of  the  previous  named  building,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Grape  Island  and  Rice  Lake,  and  were 
christianized  by  the  Methodist  missionaries. — The 
funeral  sermon  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  father  of  old  Mrs. 
McNeill,  was  preached  in  this  building  by  the  Rev. 
Job  Deacons,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants.  Mrs.  McNeill 
first  lived  in  the  third  concession  of  Richmond. — 
The  first  building  in  Clarksville  was  erected  by  the 
late  B.  Ham,  Esq.,  and  the  second  by  an  Irish 
tailor,  Pat.  Phoney.  Where  the  Crystal  Palace  now 
stands  was  then  a  dense  wood. — Old  Mrs.  Hosey  is 
probably  the  oldest  continuous  inhabitant,  while 
her  son  John  is  the  oldest  native  born  and  continu- 
ous inhabitant  now  living  in  Napanee.— It  is  more 
than  sixty  years  since  the  south  end  of  the  old  Red 
Tavern  was  occupied  by  Archibald  Campbell,  since 
of  "Bald  Mountain,"  and  who  preceded  Henry  Mc- 
Laren, one  of  a  large  family,  still  residents  of 
Richmond.  The  latter  was  killed  at  this  tavern  by 
his  horse  "bolting"  into  the  yard,  and  throwing 
him  against  the  gate  post.  The  first  wild  beast 
show  was  held  in  the  saine  yard  shortly  after,  and 
the  lions  roared  on  smelling  the  human  blood.  A 
man  named  Guy  had  a  "smithy"  where  the  present 
big  mill  stands. — Of  the  "hosts"  who  were  sent  out 
to  fight  in  '37,  Fraser's  company  was  said  to  have 
been  the  best  officered,  having  the  tallest,  shortest 
and  heaviest  or  largest  round. — Fraser,  Ramsay 
and  McNeill,  all  gone  ;     none,  however,  died  on  the 
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battle  field. — The  first  agricultural  society  in  Can- 
ada was  formed  in  1818,  for  the  United  Counties  of 
Frontenac,  Lennox  and  Addington,  by  the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Markland  and  McAuley,  and  Alex.  Pringle, 
Esq.,  of  Kingston,  (the  two  latter  being  publishers 
and  proprietors  of  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  now  the 
Chronicle  and  News),  and  Allan  McPherson,  Esq., 
of  Napanee,  now  of  Kingston,  who  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor, and  is  now  the  oldest  Magistrate  in  Canada. 

LETTER  V. 

The  first  postmaster  who  was  appointed  at 
Napanee  Mills  received  his  commission  from  Daniel 
Sutherland,  Esq.,  Deputy  Postmaster  General  of 
British  North  America,  in  the  year  1820.  At  this 
time  the  whole  mail  matter  from  Montreal  to  York 
(now  Toronto)  was  carried  on  men's  backs.  It  is 
said  that  old  Mr.  Andrew  Loyst,  whose  posterity 
now  live  in  Sheffield,  was  one  of  the  couriers.  He 
used  to  sav  that  in  his  day  he  could  "out  go"  any 
horse,  by  striking  his  usual  "dog  trot."  From 
1820  to  1826  His  Majesty's  mail,  which  was  very 
small,  was  carried  on  horse-back,  three  times  a 
week.  Napanee  Mills  not  being  a  post  of  change 
of  horses,  the  bridle  was  thrown  over  the  horse's 
head  and  passed  through  a  hook  at  the  old  post- 
office  door,  where  he  remained  in  spite  of  all 
comers  until  the  mail  was  overhauled.  The  horses 
were  sometimes  changed  at  Fralick's  Tavern,  near 
Little  Creek,  and  at  Bowen's  Tavern,  near  the 
boundary  between  Richmond  and  Tyendinaga.  The 
noble  horse  which  usually  did  this  service  for  King 
George  IV.,  was  afterwards  owned  by  old  "Royal 
Blue,"  the  Arctic  explorer  and  whale  fisherman, 
who  was  a  man  of  iron  constitution,  and  lived  to  a 
very  old  age,  and  like  Esau  of  old,  was  a  very  hairy 
man. 

At  one  time,  while  the  school  was  "oin";  on  at 
the  old  school  house.  Sir  John  Colborne  and  suite, 
all  on  horseback,  on  their  way  to  York,  halted  at 
the  school  to  enquire  which,  road  to  take. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  Government  grant 
of  £600  to  improve  the  road  through  "Indian 
Wood"  to  Belleville,  and  J.  P.  Roblin,  Esq.,  after 
soine  delay,  completed  a  bridge  near  Jas.  Bowen's. 
John  TJ.  was  then,  as  he  has  ever  since  been,  a  most 
consistent  "cold  waterman,"  although  engaged  in 
the  whitefish  trade. 
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In  the  early  days  of  Napanee  Mills,  salmon  was 
very  plentiful,  and  in  their  fruitless  attempts  to 
ascend  the  falls,  after  the  dams  were  built,  were 
frequently  shot  by  the  sportsmen  of  that  date, 
among  whom  was  Joe.  lyowe,  a  black  slave,  whom 
the  late  Richard  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  Adolphustown, 
brought  with  him  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  more  shooting  or  fishing  for  poor  old  Joe  ;  he 
has  gone  where  the  good  people  go.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  among  the  children,  and,  living  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  was  cared  for  to  the  last  by  Mrs. 
Blanchard,  of  Picton. 

Among  old  papers  we  have  come  across  a  poll 
book  for  Lennox  and  Addington,  of  1830,  when  the 
election  was  held  at  the  cross  roads  between  Fra- 
lick's  and  Gordanier's  Taverns,  and  continued  for 
six  days.  The  candidates  were  Marshall  S.  Bid- 
well,  Peter  Perry  and  Samuel  Casey,  Esqs.  The 
election  commenced  at  9  a.m.,  and  closed  at  5  p.m. 
each  day.  It  closed  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
by  the  retirement  of  the  third  candidate.  B.  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  of  Port  Hope  ;  E.  Perry,  Esq.,  of 
Tamworth  ;  W.  J.  Fairfield,  Esq.,  of  Bath  ;  Asa 
and  Amos  Schermahorn,  and  John  Kimmerly, 
Esqs.,  of  Richmond,  are  among  the  very  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  loyal  electors  of  that  date,  and  none 
of  the  candidates  linger  to  solicit  support.  One  of 
the  voters,  vTohn  Hillier,  lived  to  be  106  years  of 
age. 

Among  the  first  merchants  who  flourished  in 
Napanee,  I  inight  mention  Richard  Robinson,  who 
occupied  the  old  Red  Store,  and  the  old  white  house 
near  Isaiah  Huffman's,  from  1812  to  1820.  He  was 
father  of  the  late  Thomas  Robinson,  Police  Magis- 
trate of  Kingston. 

In  1817  Allan  McPherson  took  the  old  Red 
Store,  and  in  '21  he  took  in  McGregor  as  partner 
until  1828.  Mac.  afterwards  ran  the  store  on  his 
own  account.  Frederick  Hesford  was  for  many 
years  a  clerk  for  him,  and  when  he  died  willed  the 
McPherson  family  200  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
Upper  Napanee  now  stands.  He  was  a  very  odd 
old  gentleman,   and  died  a  bachelor. 

About  the  year  1834,  B.  Ham,  McNeill  and  Mc- 
Henry  (father  of  Donald  C),  and  Thomas  Ramsay 
opened  stores  in  Clarksville.  Many  others  embark- 
ed in  merchandise,  very  few  of  whom,  however, 
made  fortunes. 

After  the  old  mill  was  given  up  by  Mac,  it  was 
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taken  by  an  Englishman  from  Newburgh,  who  was 
not  very  popular.  It  was  given  by  some  as  a  rea- 
son for  his  unpopularity,  that  his  hogs  were  too 
fat  ;  by  others  that  he  ground  too  close  ;  and  by 
others  that  there  was  too  little  flour  in  his  bran. 
However,  at  a  military  dinner  given  in  Shorey's 
best  style,  the  Colonel  being  present,  all  were  as 
happy  as  good  cheer  could  make  them  by  the 
"moisture  of  the  clay."  One  of  the  officers  who 
was  always  right  (P.  Wright),  volunteered  the  song 
"There  was  a  miller  lived  in  our  town,  etc.",  which 
so  amused  "Solomon",  who  had  never  heard  before 
the  song,  that  in  his  wisdom  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  land,  bought  out  the  old  miller  at  a  good  round 
price.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mac.  built  the 
small  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  oat- 
meal, pot  and  pearl  barley  and  split  peas  were 
manufactured,  and  here  the  coldest  and  purest 
spring  water  was  witched  into  "fire  water." 

Richard  I/Owe  was  among  the  first  to  start  a 
fulling,  carding  and  cloth  dressing  factory,  near 
where  Perry's  factory  now  is.  Among  his  em- 
ployees was  his  imported  slave,  Joe.,  and  the  world 
renowned  Tobias  Mink,  one  of  a  very  large  family 
of  color  who  early  located  at  Mink's  bridge,  on  the 
Newburgh  road.  Of  this  family  there  is  but  one 
survivor,  Hiram.,  the  youngest.  Poor  Tobe,  al- 
though he  lived  until  his  hair  got  white,  his  skin 
never  faded.  He  was  drowned  in  Napanee  river  a 
few  years  since.  Both  young  and  old  will  remein- 
ber  him. 

Thomas  Dier,  a  dyer  by  trade,  and  who  died  a 
centenarian,  succeeded  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  business, 
who  was  followed  by  C.  J.  Cramer,  who  also  built 
a  distillery  and  a  woolen  factory  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  James  Perry.  About  the  year  1830, 
Jacob  and  Peter  Ouackenbush  erected  a  carding  mill 
which  was  driven  by  a  large  inclined  horizontal 
wheel,  with  horse  and  beef  power. 

Levi  W.  Nichols,  Esq.,  now  of  Richmond,  in 
the  thirties,  built  a  foundrv  on  Mill  street,  near 
Downe^^'s  grain  store.  John  Herring  succeeded  him 
in  the  biisincss. 

John  McGill  Detlor  erected  a  brewery  on  West 
street,  which  was  afterwards  run  by  Alex.  Margach, 
but  before  he  learned  the  art  his  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  retired  from  the  business.  Part  of 
the  building  still  stands,  where  Warner's  store 
house  is  erected. 
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B.  Atkinson  was  the  first  to  attend  to  the 
"understandings"  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  a 
small  tannery  and  ^shoe  shop  west  of  Napanee,  near 
New  lyiverpool.  He  was  followed  by  Robert  Mc- 
Guinness.  The  principal  part  of  shoemaker's  work 
was  done  by  tramps,  who  carried  their  kits,  stopped 
when  and  where  required,  travelling  from  house  to 
house,  and  carrying  with  them  a  supply  of  the 
material  required. 

About  the  first  tailoring  establishment  in  the 
place  was  Kdward  Matthews'  "tip-top  tailor  shop," 
over  old  Mr.  Hosey's  dwelling.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Kdward  Jenkins,  of  Richmond,  who 
built  in  Clarksville.  He  was  a  sure  fit  and  up  to 
tiine.  Next  came  B.  Foot,  of  Sand  Hill,  who, 
while  he  lived,  was  ever  ready  for  his  customers. 
Then  came  Robt.  Bell,  who  for  a  long  time  had  a 
good  run. 

As  cabinetmakers  and  millwrights  we  had  Wm. 
G.  P.  Bartels,  who  first  opened  business  in  a  log 
building  near  Carscallen's  burying  ground — a  fit 
place  for  an  undertaker.  He  also  made  sleighs  and, 
for  those  days,  very  fine  cutters,  one  of  which  was 
raffied  at  the  old  Red  Tavern  in  1825.  Bradford 
Tuttle  succeeded  Bartels  as  cabinetmaker  and  un- 
dertaker, and  for  many  years  our  respected  and 
esteemed  citizen,  Mr.  C.  McBean,  carried  on  the 
same  business,  but  has  some  time  since  retired. 

John  Hawley,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  who  will  be 
80  years  of  age  on  the  6th  of  March  next,  remem- 
bers many  of  the  incidents  previously  narrated.  He 
was  a  lad  when  old  Mr.  Kesler  started  his  trip- 
hammer, and  recollects  driving  one  of  eighteen  yoke 
of  oxen  which  were  employed  in  drawing  a  large 
oak  stick  of  timber  for  the  trip-hammer  shaft  for 
Kesler.  He  also  remembers  going  to  mill  on  horse- 
back frequently,  and  turning  the  crank  to  bolt  his 
own  grist.  Father  Hawley  is  still  smart,  and  can 
see  to  read  the  smallest  type  without  glasses,  hav- 
ing obtained  his  "second  sight"  a  few  years  since. 
He  is  very  much  attached  to  his  Bible,  and  has 
read  the  New  Testament  through  eighty  times,  as 
also  the  Old  Testament  several  times. 

Old  Mr.  George  Schryver  was  born  near  Vapa- 
nee  in  1793,  is  now  living  in  Napanee,  in  his  8ist 
year.  He  has  remembrance  of  many  incidents  of 
the  early  times.  He  also  carried  grists  to  the  old 
"Appanee  Mills,"  and  turned  the  crank.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  employed  in  the 
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old  distillery  near  where  Perry's  plaster  mill  now 
stands,  where  he  served  his  time  for  a  year  with  a 
man  named  Tuttle,  in  the  distilling  business. 
George,  however,  never  followed  the  business.  He 
remembers  old  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kesler.  The  latter 
was  a  very  fleshy  old  lady,  who  used  frequently  to 
say  that  "the  more  she  eat,  the  less  she  did  ;  and 
the  stiller  she  sat,  the  better  she  felt."  About  the 
year  1817,  George  thought  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  so  he  woed  and  won  the  hand  of  Mary 
Vankoughnet,  and  as  none  but  English  Church 
clergymen  could  legally  join  them  together,  they 
were  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowall,  of  Bath, 
but  when  the  time  for  the  marriage  came  the  minis- 
ter was  sick  and  could  not  tie  the  knot.  So  he  sent 
a  certificate  to  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  who  made  them  one  flesh,  which  at  that 
time  was  legal. 

LETTER  VI. 

About  the  year  1834,  (some  forty  years  ago), 
through  the  influence  and  exertion  of  the  late  John 
S.   Cartwright,   Esq.,   the 

NAPANEE  FAIRS 

were  established  by  Royal  Proclamation  of  His 
Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  half-yearly  at 
first,  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  March  and  September,  and  afterwards  on 
the  same  days  of  the  months  of  June  and  December 
in  each  and  every  year.  Those  fairs  formerly  were 
advertised  by  hand-bill,  but  latterly,  having  become 
a  regular  institution  of  the  country,  so  that  every 
one,  far  and  near,  knows  when  the  Napanee  Fair 
takes  place.  Butchers,  pedlars,  hucksters  and 
traders  attend  from  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
while  the  farmers  and  others  who  have  stock  or 
produce  to  dispose  of  bring  it  to  the  fair,  where 
they  are  sure  to  obtain  a  good  price.  Thousands  of 
people  assemble,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
change  hands  yearly.  Although  the  fair  now  only 
continues  for  one  day  every  three  months,  still  it  is 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  place.  Many  tales  and 
incidents  might  be  related  of  the  doings  at  the 
fairs,  but  we  must  pass  on. 

We  next  propose  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the 

FORMER  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  THE  PLACE. 

nifinv  of  whoin  h<nvo  pns-.sed  awav.     Wo  have  nlrondA- 
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mentioned  the  names  of  some  of  the  pioneer  merch- 
ants of  Napanee,  viz.  :  Messrs.  McPherson,  Benson, 
Campbell,  Detlor  and  Roblin,  who  were  among  the 
first  to  venture  to  commence  trade  in  this  newly 
settled  county.  To  these  we  may  add  Messrs. 
Stewart  &  Ramsay,  who  carried  on  trade  as  gener- 
al merchants,  in  the  corner  store  of  the  Rennie 
Block  ;  they  also  built  the  dwelling  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  George  Wilson.  Mr.  Paul  Wright 
for  many  years  carried  on  business  as  merchant  and 
lumberman,  his  store  being  kept  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  He  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth.  E.  A.  Dunham,  Esq.,  for  several  years 
conducted  a  mercantile  business — also  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  He  is  now  Collector  of  Customs 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances  at  Port  Burwell. 
Robert  Esson,  Esq.,  for  many  years  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade,  in  a  frame  building,  now  burned, 
which  stood  where  Henry's  Bookstore  now  is  ;  he 
still  resides  in  Napanee.  Robt.  Easton,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  traded  in  dry  goods  and  groceries  ;  he 
is  now  Treasurer  of  the  town.  George  Wilson, 
Esq.,  for  over  twenty  years  was  a  merchant  in 
Napanee  ;  he  is  still  a  resident  of  the  town,  and  is 
ticket  agent  of  the  G.T.R.  Mr.  Alex.  Mackay,  for 
several  years  a  merchant  in  Napanee,  kept  his  store 
where  Mr.  Henry  Douglas  now  keeps  ;  he  some 
years  since  retired  from  business  and  shortly  after- 
wards died.  Henry  T.  Forward,  Esq.,  for  several 
years  traded  in  Napanee  ;  he  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  now  resides  on  Piety  Plill.  Hon.  J. 
Stevenson  for  several  years  had  a  large  mercantile 
trade.  He  retired  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  re- 
siding in  the  West  Ward  of  the  town.  He  was  since 
elected  to  represent  the  County  of  Lennox  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  and  was  elected  and  for  four 
years  served  as  Speaker  in  the  House.  Wm.  Miller, 
Esq.,  who  has  retired  from  business,  was  for  many 
years  a  leading  merchant  of  the  place.  He  has  held 
.several  positions  of  prominence,  being  at  one  time 
Reeve  of  the  town,  and  Warden  of  the  County. 
Thomas  Lamb  for  many  years  carried  on  a  mercan- 
tile trade,  and  some  years  since  removed  to  Brant- 
ford.  Theodore  Georgan  for  several  years  carried 
on  the  drug  business  in  this  place.  He  removed  to 
Barrie  some  years  ago^  where  he  still  resides.  Dr. 
James  Grange  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  studied 
inedicine  and  practised  here  for  some  time,     but  is 
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now  practising  at  Petrolia.  Geo.  H.  Detlor,  Esq., 
for  several  years  carried  on  trade  as  a  merchant. 
He  was  elected  M.P.P.,  was  many  years  in  H.  M. 
Customs  at  Kingston,  and  is  now  residing  at  God- 
erich.  Mr.  Wm.  Wright  for  several  years  carried  on 
a  mercantile  trade  in  Napanee,  but  for  some  years 
past  he  has  been  doing  business  at  Tweed,  in  Has- 
tings. Mr.  Eli  Clark  also  carried  on  a  mercantile 
trade  for  some  time  ;  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Kaladar,  and  is  now  keeping  a  temperance  house  in 
Picton.  Arch.  McNeill,  Esq.,  for  a  number  of  years 
kept  a  store  in  Clarksville,  but  has  been  dead  for 
many  years.  Charles  James,  Esq.,  was  for  many 
years  a  merchant  in  this  place,  and  is  now  Clerk  of 
the  Division  Court.  William  Parrish,  Esq.,  also 
for  many  years  carried  on  the  hardware  trade  in 
Napanee,  and  has  retired  from  business.  Would 
time  permit,  I  might  mention  Maley  &  Fraser, 
Neilson,  Prior,  Foot,  Fraser,  and  others  who  have 
carried  on  business  in  Napanee  during  the  past 
forty  years. 

SLEIGHING   FORTY   YEARS    AGO. 

The  extremely  fine  sleighing  we  are  at  present 
favored  with,  and  the  dashing  equipages  and  turn- 
outs our  present  generation  supports,  very  forcibly 
calls  to  our  mind  what  sleighing  was  in  olden 
times,  when  young  Canada  had  not  yet  developed 
that  fondness  for  ever^^thing  "fast",  which  may 
now  be  said  to  be  the  predominating  trait  of  its 
character.  Country  visits  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Napanee  were  then  the  favorite  resorts  for  sleigh- 
ing parties,  and  box-sleds  the  popular  vehicles.  A 
cutter  was  a  rarity,  even  a  ({uarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  the  young  man  who  could  drive  in  one  be- 
hind a  spanking  team  was  considered  a  youth  of 
wealthy  pretensions  and  a  prize  worthy  of  the  de- 
mulcent darts  of  the  daughters  of  designing 
mothers. 

Instead  of  going  out  for  a  jaimt  in  single  sleighs 
with  no  special  place  to  visit,  our  fathers  organized 
sleighing  parties  to  go  in  a  "bunch",  and  jolly  in- 
deed those  parties  must  have  been  from  their  ac- 
counts. "Bill."  or  "Sally"  went  around  to  their 
neighbors  and  gave  the  invitations,  while  the  own- 
ers of  big  "bobs"  were  called  upon  to  be  on  hand 
at  a  certain  time  to  carry  the  partv  to  its  destina- 
tion. When  the  team  came,  the  driver  went  from 
house  to  house,  as  directed,  picking  up  one  here  and 
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another  there,  until  the  full  complement  was  made 
up,  when  ofl  they  started  at  a  tearing  pace — they 
called  it  a  "tearing"  pace  in  those  days — and  with 
merry  mirth  and  many  a  joke  they  enlivened  the 
way  to  their  intended  resort.  Many  a  time,  on  the 
way  thither,  the  cap  of  an  unlucky  wight  would 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappear  over  the  side 
of  the  gleigh,  and  go  whirling  into  the  deep  snow  ; 
and,  when  the  horses  were  stopped  to  allow  him  to 
recover  his  lost  head-gear,  the  chances  were  nine 
out  of  ten  that  they  would  be  started  upon  a  brisk 
trot  before  he  had  time  to  quite  reach  the  sleigh  or 
recover  his  seat,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  pedestrian  powers. 

We  remember  an  incident  of  a  sleif^h  load  going 
ofi  soine  five  m.iles  to  visit  an  old  friend.  The  night 
was  bitter  cold,  and  when  they  got  there  the  family 
were  not  at  home,  having  gone  off  visiting  them- 
selves. What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  next  neighbor 
was  a  "jolly  good  fellow",  so  they  soon  agreed  to 
go  and  visit  him.  On  they  went,  and  were  soon  at 
his  fireside,  with  "very  glad  to  see  you  all  ;  take 
off  your  coats  and  make  yourself  at  home."  One  of 
the  party,  unfortunately,  happened  to  enquire 
"where  is  neighbor  so  and  so  ;  we  came  to  visit 
them,  and  as  they  were  not  at  home,  thought  we 
would  come  and  see  you."  "Is  that  so,"  replied 
the  neighbor,  "then  warm  yourself  quick,  and  be  off 
as  soon  as  you  can.  You  can't  visit  here,"  and  so 
they  departed,  much  chagrined. 

LETTER  VII. 

We  are  acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  bar-keeper  for  some  tiine  in  the  "Old  Red 
Tavern,"  and  received  $2.00  per  day  in  specie  for 
his  services,  being  acknowledged  an  excellent  bar- 
keeper. He  was  converted,  and  has  for  forty  years 
been  a  Methodist  class-leader. 

Dr.  Dier  was  the  first  M.  D.  who  settled  in 
Napanee.  He  built  the  house  in  Clarksville  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Coleman  McCoy,  and  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  good  doctor.  Dr.  Brewster, 
and  then  old  Dr.  David  Allen,  who  for  many  years 
kept  a  dispensary,  did  an  office  practice.  He  re- 
moved to  South  Fredericksburgh,  where  he  kept  the 
Sandhurst  postoffice.  Old  Dr.  Chamberlain  for 
many  years  practised  his  profession  near  Napanee, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  for  a 
long    time  had  a  large  and  hicrative  practice,     and 
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who  only  a  short  time  since  ceased  to  work  and 
live. 

Old  'Squire  Embury,  an  Irishman,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  worked  at  cabinet-making  business.  A 
friend  of  ours  has  a  secretary  that  he  made,  of 
cherry  and  black  walnut,  which  is  as  sound  as  when 
first  made,  and  not  a  crack,  break  or  shrink  is  to 
be  found  in  it  ;  it  is  somewhat  ancient  in  appear- 
ance. He  and  old  Mr.  Samuel  McCoy  were  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  the  Midland  District,  if 
not,  as  we  think,  in  Canada. 

The  early  wheelrights  were  James  Hart  and 
Samuel  Janes,  the  latter  of  whom  but  recently 
died.       He  was  well  known  in  Napanee. 

The  first  professional  baker  was  Richard  Gabell, 
who  opened  his  bakery  in  Mrs.  George's  old  place 
in  Clarksville.  His  bread  had  the  reputation  of 
although  always  being  heavy,  yet  never  turned  the 
scale. 

William  Fell  was  the  first  to  put  up  a  barber's 
pole.  After  several  years'  practice  in  the  tonsorial 
art,  he  removed  to  Prescott,  where  he  now  carries 
on  the  same  profession,  and  where  he  has  acquired 
considerable  property.  He  has  grown  somewhat 
gray,   but  is  no  larger  than    when    here.  Many 

others  have  succeeded  him  in  Napanee  in  the  trade. 

Of  coopers,  Joseph  Card,  now  of  Camden, 
Willie  Alexander,  and  Willie  Gorden  were  the  first. 

Of  the  first  carpenters  to  work  in  Napanee,  was 
Mr.  Blanchard,  whose  widow  Dr.  Ruttan's  father 
married,  Henry  Schermahorn,  Joseph  Bradshaw, 
the  latter  of  whom  put  up  a  brewery  where  Steven- 
son's old  store  house  stood.  He  afterwards  bought 
the  site  of  Wright's  saw  mill.  He  was  killed  by 
his  team  running  away.  Peter  Barton  was  the 
"simon  pure"  for  barn  building.  It  was  he  who 
put  up  the  old  school  house.  Samuel  Shaw  could 
frame  a  saw-mill,  use  the  slick,  and  was  quite  a 
chiseler. 

Peter  Kesler,  son  of  Jacob,  was  a  smithy,  and 
quite  a  genius,  made  a  galvanic  battery  and  a  small 
side-wheel  boat,  but  the  battery  would  not  work, 
so  the  wheels  refused  to  go.  Had  he  known  as 
much  of  the  spark  as  is  now  known,  he  might  have 
managed  it.  David  Hess,  his  brother-in-law  Gay, 
and  Matthew  McCoy  also  worked  as  Smiths. 

Hugh  McMullen  (alias  Walliper),  who  in  idle 
hours  delighted  in  writing  poctrv,  some  of  which  is 
still  extant,  was  a  mason. 
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Our  bricklayers  were  'Squire  Maybee,  Willie 
Napier,  and  Conger  &  Sons.  The  sons  still  live 
and  follow  the  same  trade. 

Of  distillers  one  Tuttle,  Alex.  Stalker,  Robt. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Funnell,  and  Neil  McCarron. 
Tuttle  was  said  to  have  had  a  large  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  hid  away  in  a  pot,  but  which  was 
never,   to  our  knowledge,   discovered. 

In  1832,  one  Wilson  was  attacked  with  cholera, 
with  which  he  died.  An  hospital  was  fitted  up  and 
furnished,  about  where  Geo.  Schryver  has  his  steam 
pumping  engine  for  the  G.  T.  R.,  which  had  only 
one  patient.  Afterward,  one  Johnnie  Fie,  who  had 
his  leg  broken,   had  it  amputated  in  said  hospital. 

For  the  amusement  of  our  readers  we  re-pro- 
duce the  following 

POETIC  DESCRIPTION   OF   NAPANEE, 

By  the  late  Ira  Beeman,  Esq.,  which  is  taken  from 
the  first  number  of  the  Napanee  Bee,  printed  Octo- 
ber 19th,  1850  : 

Where  lately  the  forest  in  dreariness  stood, 

Where  Shippe-caw's*  wigwam  was  found  in  the  wood. 

Where  naught  but  the  owl  broke  the  silence  of  night, 

I  here  for  a  while  your  attention  invite — 

The  axeman  directed  his  steps  to  this  place  ; 

He  cared  not  for  Shippe-caw's  title  or  grace  ; 

But  boldly  the  felling  of  timber  commenced  ; 

His  cabin  he  built,  and  his  garden  he  fenced. 

But  mark  ye  the  change  !   in  a  few  passing  years, 

From  cabin  to  hamlet,  a  Town  now  appears  ; 

Here  trees,  that  long  braved  the  wind's  mad  career, 

Fall  prostrate  to  man — but  again  they  appear. 

True  Phoenix-like  rising  : — ^but  think  it  not  strange — 

Stupendous  buildings  came  forth  in  the  change. 

Throe  churches,  in  honor  of  God,  here  we  find. 

Where  people  to  worship  seem  deeply  inclined. 

And  learning,  the  handmaid  of  truth  and  true  grace, 

Through  Grang-e**  is  diffusing  her  luminous  rays  ; 

May  learning  and  Virtue,  Politeness  and  cheer, 

With  roncord  unite  and  forever  reign  here. 

Fo'^r  hotels  are  open  where  trav'lers  alight. 

Refresh  and  pass  on,  or  repose  through  the  night. 

Good  stabling,  soft  couches,  and  sumptuous  fare. 

With  kindest   attention   are  yours   whilst  you're   there. 

Two  stages,  diurnally,  here  you  may  hail, 

With   passengers,   packages,   papers  and  mail  ; 

In  meteor  like  splendour,  they  rush  to  us  here. 

Change  horses  and  mailing,  and  then  disappear. 

Some  twenty  stiff  merchants  and  grocers  maintain. 

Extensive  transactions  of  business  and  gain  ; 

Some  deal  upon  credit — a  caution  I'd  give. 


*An  Indian  Chief. 

**Prineipal  of  Napanee  Academy. 
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Two  lawyers,  they  tell  us  have  come  here  to  live. 

And  mark  ye,  delinquents,  they're  saucy  and  bold  ! 

When  they  count  your  money,  your  fortune  is  told. 

Two  drugg-ists  will  serve  you  with  powders  and  pills. 

With  grains,  scruples,  drachms,  and  with  ounces  and  grills  ; 

With  oils,  paints  and  dye  stuSs  of  every  name, 

So  if  you're  not  furnished,  pray  who  is  to  blame  i 

Should  pain  or  disaster,   or  sickness  appal, 

Six  knights  of  the  lancet  will  rise  at  your  call. 

Prescribe  or  administer,   just  as  you  please  ; 

Full  glad  to  relieve  you  and  pocket  their  fees. 

But  should  your  infirmity  baffle  their  skill, 

Despair  not,  dear  sufferer,  there's  hope  for  you  still  ; 

To  one  of  the  druggists  make  haste  to  apply, 

His  patent,   his  potent  restoratives  try. 

And  death  will  relinquish  his  strong  iron  hold. 

And  you'll  soon  recover  ;   if  all's  true  that's  told. 

Our  masterly   water-power  proudly   propels, 

A  train  of  machineries,  factories  and  mills, 

Stupendous  and  costly,  conveniently  they  stand 

To  water  conveyance  and  thoroughfares — grand. 

Of  still-house  and  brewery,  I  just  turn  to  say, 

Their  fires  are  extinguished  ; — may  long  be  the  day 

Before  they're  re-kindled,  to  waste  and  destroy, 

And  issue  their  poison  our  peace  to  annoy. 

Teetolars  and  tipplers,  the  sober  and  gay, 

While  striving  to  see  which  should  carry  the  sway, 

The  "Sons"  to  the  rescuc' — their  banners  unfurled  ; 

And  the  Bee  shall  their  conquest  proclaim  to  the  world. 

Of  artists  and  craftsmen,  you'll  please  understand. 

We've  Sculptor,  and  printers  and  painters  at  hand. 

And  handicraft,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  day. 

Come  hither  his  masterly  art  to  display  ; 

He'll  carriages  furnish,  for  business  or  pleasure, 

And  sofas  to  rest  on,  as  you  can  find  leisure. 

With  bureaus  and  tables,   chairs,  bedsteads  and  stands  ; — 

He's  ready  to  serve  you — send  in  your  commands  ; 

While  teamsters,   and  turners,   and  tailors  pursue 

Their  honest  employment,   with  riches  in  view, 

Two  tanners,  two  saddlers,  and  cordwainers  six, 

Are  pulling  for  money  like  pulling  at  sticks. 

Let  coopers  and  forgemen  in  concert  strike  in, 

To  charm  with  two  workmen  of  copper  and  tin. 

Tf  en  sting  you  wish  for,  they're  here  en  the  ground, 

A  foundry  in  full  operation  is  found  ; 

-Tnst  send  in  your  orders,  make  known  vour  desires, 

Where  business  is  done  as  business  requires. 

Two  or  more  milliners'  with  scissors  are  slashing. 

To  furnish  your  dresses  and  caps  in  the  fashion  i; 

With   silks,  and  with   satins,  with  laces  and  frills. 

They'll  answer  your  orders  and  order  their  bills. 

With  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  would  you  build,  say  the  word. 

We've  masons,  and  ioincrs,  and  jobbers  prepared 

To  finish  your  building  with  beauty  and  strength. 

All   which  must  account  for  our  article's  length. 

Vet   further  improvements   in  progre.ss  we  see 

To  bright'^n  the  prospects  of  fair  Napanoe. 


THE     ORIGIN     OF      SOME    OF    OUR     LOCAL 
NAMES. 

BY    W.    S.    HERRINGTON.    K.C. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  furnish  in 
any  systematic  order  the  history  of  any  part  of  our 
country,  but  simply  at  random,  to  treat  of  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  geographical  names  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  in  so  doing,  to  refer 
only  to  such  portions  of  history  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

While  I  may  deviate  from  the  beaten  path  in 
giving  to  some  of  the  incidents  related,  what  to  me 
may  appear  a  proper  setting,  yet  I  hope  to  do  no 
violence  to  history  in  such  references  as  I  may  deem 
it  prudent  to  make. 

We  daily  refer  to  this  City,  Township,  River  or 
Bay  without  ever  giving  a  thought  to  the  origin  of 
the  names  which  we  use  with  such  freedom..  We 
will  find  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted  char- 
acters in  Canadian  history  preserved  in  the  names 
about  us.  The  task  of  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
names  is  not  only  interesting,  but  in  many  in- 
stances, amusing  and  instructive.  T  have  arranged 
the  names  I  shall  deal  with,  without  any  reference 
to  chronological  or  geographical  sequence.  I  have 
picked  them  out  at  random  in  a  manner  which  will 
perhaps,  not  commend  itself  to  my  hearers,  but  it 
has  suited  my  convenience  to  do  so,  and  if  I  escape 
with  no  other  adverse  criticism  than  in  respect  to 
the  order  of  presentation.  I  shall  consider  myself 
very  fortunate. 

About  1678,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle, 
now  known  to  history  as  La  Salle,  led  the  life  of  a 
bushranger  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
language  and  ways  of  the  Indians.  He  was  one  of 
those  adventurous  and  somewhat  erratic  spirits, 
born  of  noble  parents  and, bred  in  luxury,  who  gave 
up  the  gaiety  of  the  Court  for  the  silence  of  the 
forest.  He  explored  the  great  Lakes  and  adjacent 
Rivers  and  felt  confident  that  by  following  up  the 
Mississippi  River  he  would  eventually  reach  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  thereby  discover  the  long  sought 
route  to  China.  He  was  most  persistent  in  his 
efforts  to  solve  this  problem,  but  most  itnfnrtxmatc 
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in  the  means  adopted  to  carry  his  plans  into  exe- 
cution, and  many  jokes  were  passed  around  at  his 
expense.  It  was  quite  common  for  his  acquaint- 
ances to  derisively  ask  him  when  returning  from 
his  various  and  sometimes  almost  futile  expedi- 
tions "Venez  vous  de  la  Chine  ?"  (Do  you  come 
from  China  ?)  Hence  we  have  La  Chine,  by  which 
name  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Ivawrence  are  known  to 
this  day. 

While  we  are  treating  of  La  Salle,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  he  was  the  first  white  per- 
son in  Upper  Canada  in  whom  the  title  to  real 
estate  was  vested  by  the  Crown  and  this  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  to  us  when  we  consider  that  a 
portion  of  his  estate  is  now  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  our  County.  He  was  granted  an  estate 
four  leagues  in  length  along  the  shores  of  the  river 
and  bay,  including  the  islands  in  front  of  it.  The 
site  of  Fort  Cataraqui  was  upon  this  estate  and  the 
present  site  of  Millhaven  must  have  been  near  the 
Western  limit,  for  Amherst  Island  was  a  portion 
of  the  grant. 

The  Governor  did  not  despise  this  young  adven- 
turer because  he  failed  to  establish  his  theory  as  to 
the  terminus  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  contrary, 
he  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  superintending 
the  pioneer  work  along  the  great  Lakes.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  over  the  command  of  Fort  Katara- 
koui  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
tarakoui  River,  near  the  site  of  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  Military  College  at  Kingston.  All  that  re- 
mains of  this  primitive  fortification  to-day  is  its 
name,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  suburb  of 
Kingston  and  familiar  to  us  all  as  Cataraqui.  La 
Salle  demolished  this  old  Fort  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  limestone  in  the 
vicinity,  he  constructed  a  much  more  siibstantial 
one,  and  named  it  after  his  old  friend  and  patron 
the  then  Governor  of  Canada,- — Count  Frontenac. 
This  name  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  County 
which  in  after  years  was  formed  about  this  nucb^us. 
Remnants  of  the  stockade  surrounding  this  Fort 
may  still  be  seen.  Thvis  in  the  name  of  the  adjoin- 
ing County,  we  constantly  have  before  us  a  remind- 
er of  one  of  the  grandest  characters  in  Canadian 
history, — a  man  of  great  resources,  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  incident  recorded  in 
Canadian  historv,   was  that   enacted  on  the  Plains 
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of  Abraham, — an  incident  so  far  reaching  in  its 
effects  that  it  settled  for  all  time  the  supremacy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  American  continent. 
Here  two  brave  men  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
respective  countries  and  succeeding  generations, 
with  that  calm  and  unbiased  judgment  which  al- 
most invariably  follows  after  the  lapse  of  years 
have  made  no  distinction  in  doing  honor  to  their 
memory,  for  one  single  shaft  tells  the  tale.  On 
one  side  is  carved  the  illustrious  name  "Wolfe", 
and  just  as  prominently  on  the  other  side  we  find 
the  name  "Montcalm".  It  was  due  to  the  strategy 
and  bravery  of  Wolfe  that  a  permanent  haven  was 
provided  in  Canada  for  our  ultra  British  fore- 
fathers who  refused  to  join  their  rebellious  neigh- 
bors at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Branded  as  traitors  on  one  side  of  the  border,  and 
honored  as  loyalists,  on  the  other,  they  abandoned 
their  homes  and  comfortable  surroundings  and  en- 
during all  manner  of  persecutions  and  hardships, 
fled  to  the  land  which  steadfastly  remained  loyal  to 
the  British  flag.  Reaching  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
followed  it  up  until  the  expanse  of  lyake  Ontario 
seemed  a  welcome  barrier  against  the  persecutions 
which  threatened  them  from  the  Sovith.  No  doul)t 
they  had  frequently  discussed  the  abiding  results  of 
the     grand      achievements     of     Wolfe.  As      they 

approached  the  open  waters  of  the  Lake  they 
directed  their  course  to  the  Northern  shore.  We 
can  picture  to  ourselves  with  what  a  sense  of  joy, 
relief  and  gratitude  they  leaped  from  their  boats 
and  bestowed  upon  the  Island  which  afforded  them 
such  a  welcome  shelter  the  name  of  their  hero. 
Such  we  can  easily  conceive  was  the  joyful  christen- 
ing ceremony  of  Wolfe  Island. 

They  passed  over  to  the  mainland  and  came  in 
view  of  a  straggling  and  almost  deserted  hamlet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Fort  I^a  Salle  had  built 
over  a  century  before.  As  their  frail  crafts  were 
tossed  about  upon  the  troubled  waters,  they  strain- 
ed their  eyes  to  decipher  the  ruins  of  the  dilapidat- 
ed fortifications.  Many  of  them,  tired  and  worn 
out,  with  the  labours,  vigils  and  trials  of  their 
long  journey,  made  this  their  permanent  home  and 
in  grateful  recognition  of  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  flag  of  their  Sovereign  for  whom  they 
had  suffered  so  much,  they  afterwards  gave  to  the 
settlement  thus  formed  the  name  of  Kingston. 
Others,   whose  blood  flows  in   the  veins  of  some  of 
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US  here  to-night,  followed  up  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
in  search  of  the  rich  lands  lying  to  the  west,  of 
which  no  doubt  their  guide  had  given  them  many 
glowing  accounts.  Soon  they  sighted  another 
island,  and  following  the  example  of  the  original 
party,  they  evidently  concluded  that  no  more 
fitting  name  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  than  that  of 
the  nominal  Commander  of  the  forces  that  General 
Wolfe  had  led  to  victory,  so  upon  this  island  they 
bestowed  the  name  of  General  Amherst.  The  grassy 
plains  at  the  western  extremity,  probably  sug- 
gested to  them  the  name  assigned  to  that  part  of 
the  island  in  later  years  and  now  known  as 
Emerald.  The  party  passing  the  gaps,  where  their 
endurance  and  seamanship  would  be  put  to  the 
severest  test,  next  entered  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  proper.  A  sheltered  Cove  and  a 
good  landing  place  soon  came  into  view.  Towards 
this  inviting  shore  they  steered  their  boats,  and 
here  many  of  them  made  their  homes,  and  their 
names  will  be  found  to-day  on  the  moss-covered 
tombstones,  marking  the  forgotten  mounds  in  the 
neglected  grave  yards  of  Adolphustown  and  the 
neighboring  townships.  Little  do  we  know  of  the 
trials  of  these  hardy  pioneers  as  they  hewed  out 
their  homes  in  the  forest,  yet  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  gratitude,  pride  and  loyalty  as  they 
reared  their  rude  cabins  and  cleared  the  little 
patches  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  now  pros- 
perous townships  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of 
the  family  of  the  King  for  whom  they  had  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  Thus,  we  get  Fredericksburgh, 
Ernesttown,  Adolphustown,  Marysburgh,  Sophias- 
burgh  and  Ameliasburgh.  Our  forefathers  must 
have  had  some  sense  of  humour,  or  did  they  recog- 
nize, even  at  that  early  date  the  efleminate  charac- 
ter of  our  neighbors  across  the  Bav,  by  assigning 
to  their  settlements  the  names  of  the  feinale  mem- 
bers of  the  King's  family  while  the  sturdv  settlers 
in  our  County  retained  for  their  own  use  the  names 
of  the  male  members  of  the  royal  household  ? 

They  might  quite  consistently  have  gone  further 
for  they  had  a  verv  fair  precedent  for  appropriating 
to  themselves  such  belongings  of  the  County  of 
Prince  Edward  as  they  might  take  a  fancy  to.  The 
name  of  the  peninsular  Coimty  to  the  South  of  us, 
by-the-way,  affords  another  illustration  of  the  rev- 
erence the  early  settlers  entertained  for  the  royal 
family.       Now  for  the  first  example  of  the  yielding 
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nature  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  a  long  story,  but 
not  without  interest,  and  the  relating  of  it  may 
enable  you  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  oft- 
repeated  question.  In  1668  a  band  of  Cayuga 
Indians  had  settled  on  the  shore  of  that  beautiful 
inlet  now  known  as  West  lyake,  lying  between  the 
Village  of  Wellington  and  that  famous  resort  the 
Sandbanks.  Professor  Shortt  in  a  recent  address 
located  this  band  at  Weller's  Bay.  I  will  not  ques- 
tion the  general  accuracy  of  the  Professor's  remarks 
but  the  authorities  I  have  consulted  locate  this 
band  at  West  Lake  in  one  instance  and  on  the  Lake 
side  of  Prince  Edward  in  another.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Weller's  Bay  was  ever  called  West  Lake,  and 
one  would  hardly  describe  it  as  being  on  the  Lake 
side  of  Prince  Edward.  For  my  purposes  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  makes  no  difference  anyway, 
so  we  will  leave  them  over  by  the  Sandbanks.  A 
self-respecting  Indian  would  prefer  this  place  any- 
way. No  doubt  the  same  delightful  breezes,  pleas- 
ant beaches  and  good  fishing  that  attract  some  of 
our  citizens  to  that  spot  at  the  present  day,  proved 
as  great  an  attraction  for  a  peaceful  band  of  Cayu- 
gas  240  years  ago.  They  called  their  village 
Kente,  and  to  the  charming  little  lake  upon  whose 
shores  the  band  was  encamped,  the  French  explor- 
ers gave  the  name  Lac  de  Kente.  Some  of  these 
Indians  had  attended  the  religious  services  of  the 
French  priests  who  accompanied  every  expedition 
and  shared  the  dangers  and  trials  of  the  explorers. 
They  desired  that  a  mission  should  be  established 
among  them  and  their  aged  chief  accompanied  a ' 
deputation  to  Montreal  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
proper  authorities  with  that  most  laudable  end  in 
view.  The  petition  was  granted  and  two  priests 
were  despatched  to  carry  out  the  project.  One  of 
these  was  Father  Fenelon.  We  can  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  of  travel  at  that  time, 
when  we  note  that  it  took  them  three  weeks  to 
complete  the  journey  from  La  Chine  to  Wellington. 
Of  the  variety  and  daintiness  of  the  cuisine,  we  can 
also  form  our  own  opinion,  when  we  read  that 
upon  their  arrival  they  were  treated  to  &.  sumptu- 
ous repast  of  chopped  pumpkins  fried  in  suet.  A 
modern  missionary  would  consider  such  a  bill  of 
fare  a  sufficient  justification  for  taking  forcible 
possession  of  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  faithful  Fenelon  ;  not 
even  when  his  newlv  found  parishioners  varied    the 
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bill  of  fare  a  few  days  after  by  offering  him  as  a 
special  mark  of  their  esteem  a  conglomerate  of 
maize  and  sunflower  seeds.  As  we  now  accompany 
church  dedications  with  teameetings  whereat  are 
served  up  in  great  profusion  the  fairest  samples  of 
"Nearly  200  tested  recipes",  so  this  provision  for 
the  reception  of  the  newly  inducted  priests  must  he 
regarded  as  something  above  the  ordinary,  and  in- 
tended as  a  proper  mark  of  respect  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  mission,  which  was  called 
Kente  Mission.  Father  Fenelon  was  not  contented 
with  this  limited  field  at, this  single  station.  They 
established  three  regular  outposts,  one  near  the  site 
of  our  own  town  then  known  as  Ganneious  ;  an- 
other at  the  site  of  Port  Hope,  then  called  Ganner- 
aske,  and  the  third  at  Pickering,  which  h^^  reason 
of  the  French  lavishing  some  attention  upon  it  was 
for  a  long  time  called  Frenchman's  Bay.  At  this 
latter  post  Father  Fenelon  spent  one  whole  winter 
ininistering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  first  time  (I  believe)  in  the  history  of 
our  Province  giving  regular  instruction  in  the 
French  language,  for  it  was  a  part  of  his  policj^  to 
educate  as  well  as  convert  the  Indian.  He  miight 
justly  be  styled  the  founder  and  entire  staff  of  the 
First  Upper  Canada  Academv-  Whether  it  was 
the  desire  for  or  the  need  of  religious  instruction 
that  prompted  the  founder  of  the  Kente  Mission  to 
establish  an  outpost  upon  the  site  of  Napance,  I 
cannot  say.  Perhaps  some  of  our  envious  neigh- 
bors (if  we  have  any)  might  sav,  that  judging  from 
present  day  conditions.  Father  Fenelon  recognized 
the  need  and  promptly  set  about  the  task.  At  any 
rate  an  outpost  was  established  just  240  years  ago, 
and  this  I  believe  is  the  first  reference  made  in 
history  to  this  place.  To-day  we  pride  ourselves 
in  our  beautiful  and  coinmodious  churches.  Can 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  1668.  As  the  voung  but 
zealous  priest  directed  the  prow  of  his  batteau  up 
the  river,  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  tall  sinoking 
chimneys  and  acres  of  lumber  piles  disfiguring  the 
beautiful  landscape.  The  lonel}^  forest  crept  to 
the  water's  edge  and  hidden  here  and  there  among 
the  rushes  upon  the  shore  was  the  imused  canoe 
whose  owner  was  away  on  a  hunting  expedition  in 
the  hills  to  the  North,  which  at  that  time  as  now, 
were  famous  for  their  game.  As  he  pursued  his 
sinuous  course  up  the  river,  no  capacious  barns  nnd 
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tall  church  spires  served  as  land  marks.  Walls  of 
green  hemmed  it  in  on  both  sides.  Now  and  then 
the  screech  of  a  heron  or  the  splash  of  a  huge  fish 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  A 
young  warrior  attired  in  his  deerskins,  having  laid 
aside  for  the  time  his  best  beads  and  feathers, 
stretches  himself  lazily  on  the  brow  of  what  is  now 
Roblin's  Hill,  and  peering  out  among  the  pines 
descries  the  lonely  missionary  with  his  guides, 
plying  his  paddle  among  the  reeds  as  he  chants  his 
sacred  songs.  No  comfortable  dwellings  mark  the 
site  of  our  town.  A  little  curl  of  smoke  here  and 
there  indicates  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Indian 
housewife  to  prepare  a  mid-day  meal.  No  clanging 
bells  ring  out  the  summons  to  worship.  No  state- 
ly edifice  and  soft  cushioned  pews  await  the  faithful 
preacher,  but  in  a  smok)^  and  ill-smelling  council 
tent  with  his  hearers  grouped  about  him  on  the 
ground,  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  perhaps  not 
often  equalled  at  the  present  day,  he  tells  the 
simple  story  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  thus  was 
established  the  first  mission  in  the  County  of  Len- 
nox and  Addington.  What  a  temptation  is  here 
presented  to  trace  the  historv  of  the  missions  in 
the  County  from  this  point  of  time  to  the  building 
of  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  I  throw  out  the  hint 
in  hope  that  some  enterprising  member  may  assay 
the  task.  But  I  am  digressing,  as  is  my  wont, 
from  the  object  I  set  out  to  attain.  What  matter, 
so  long  as  our  path  leads  us  in  pleasant  reverie 
through  these  now  far  distant  fields  ?  Kente 
Mission  was  well  known  along  the  entire  route  be- 
tween the  extreme  outposts,  and  the  inhabitants 
along  the  Bay,  wholly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  name  Kente  belonged  to  the  little  Cayuga 
village  near  the  Sandbanks,  appropriated  the  name 
and  applied  it  to  the  body  of  water  separating  the 
peninsula  from  the  mainland  and  called  it  Kente 
Bay,  from  which  we  have  to-day  the  more  euphon- 
ious name,  the  Bay  of  Ouinte,  and  as  the  only  out- 
post near  the  bay  was  Ganneious,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  aboriginees  of  Napanee  were  the 
perpetrators  of  this  piece  of  petty  larceny.  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  that  no  historian  records  any  loss 
of  scalps  over  the  matter. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  notice  in  passing, 
another  illustration  of  and  consequent  endless  con- 
fusion over  the  transfer  of  a  name  from  one  place 
to  another,  due  however,  in  the  instance  I  am  about 
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to  recite,  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
draftsman  of  one  of  the  early  charts  of  Central 
Ontario.  In  the  early  days  of  the  French  rule,  the 
name  Toronto  (which  means  a  meeting  place)  was 
applied  to  what  is  known  now  as  Lake  Simcoe. 
There  was  a  portage  from  the  present  site  of  Toron- 
to to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  so  that  in  going 
northward  when  one  reached  the  southern  end  of 
the  present  Lake  Simcoe  he  would  say  he  was  at 
Toronto,  so  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
portage,  was  called  Toronto.  You  have  probably 
found  a  name  many  a  time  upon  a  map  drawn  upon 
a  small  scale  and  still  were  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  location  of  the  point  to  which  the  name  referred 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  preparing  this 
map  of  that  part  of  Ontario.  The  draftsman  mis- 
took the  name  as  belonging  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  portage  instead  of  the  northern.  He  marked 
the  southern  end  Toronto,  and  there  the  name  has 
remained  to  the  present  day.  The  pretty  lake  to 
the  north  having  thus  been  cheated  out  of  its  name, 
a  new  one  had  to  be  found  for  it,  and  Governor 
Simcoe  generously  supplied  the  want.  Toronto, 
having  acquired  a  new  name,  had  no  further  use  for 
its  old  one  which  it  most  unceremoniously  cast 
adrift.  The  geographer  was  some  time  in  over- 
hauling it,  but  finally  pulled  it  ashore  at  Port  Hope 
This  wanderer,  "Teyoyagon",  was  finally  settled  at 
Port  Hope,  but  here  the  puzzled  geographer  encoun- 
tered a  further  difficulty,  for  Port  Hope  was  not  in 
need  of  a  name  just  then.  Ganeraske  served  its 
purpose  very  well.  What  could  the  poor  man  do  ? 
Teyoyagon-Ganeraske  was  too  much  of  a  name  to 
inflict  upon  any  one  place.  It  wouldn't  do  to  take 
Teyoyagon  any  farther  east,  so  like  a  bold  high- 
way man,  he  carried  Ganeraske  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Trent  river  and  left  it  there  to  shift  for  it- 
self. This  highhanded  procedure  caused  no  end  of 
trouble  for  some  time.  Neither  Teyoyagon  nor 
Ganeraske  would  take  root  upon  their  new  soil,  so 
both  have  been  lost,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
Torontonians  offering  to  make  restitution  to  Lake 
Simcoe. 

Father  Fenelon  was  a  fair  example  of  the  fear- 
less and  untiring  missionary  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Like  all  the  other  priests  of  that  age,  his 
duties  were  both  spiritual  and  political.  He  was 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Government  and  carried 
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the  cross  in  one  hand  and  the  flag  of  France  in  the 
other.  He  not  only  founded  the  Kente  Mission  and 
the  three  outposts  referred  to,  but  explored  the 
region  to  the  north.  Some  of  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  our 
country  are  founded  upon  the  reports  made  by  him 
and  his  co-workers.  He  was  ill-suited  to  the  sever- 
ity of  this  climate  and  had  scanty  means  of  protec- 
tion against  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the 
trail.  Such  a  life  as  he  led  would  in  a  short  time 
.shatter  the  strongest  constitution,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight  he  yielded  up  his  life  to  his  country  and  sacred 
calling.  If  we,  in  this  midland  district,  were  dis- 
posed to  raise  a  monument  to  one  of  these  early 
martyrs,  I  know  of  no  name  more  deserving  the 
honor  than  that  of  Father  Fenelon.  His  name  is 
still  preserved  at  a  remote  part  of  his  mission  field, 
for  Fenelon  Falls  and  Fenelon  Township,  in  Vic- 
toria County,  still  attest  his  presence  at  one  time 
in  that  section. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  our  Province  has  been  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  geographer  as  the  first  of 
our  great  inland  lakes.  Every  few  years  it  would 
v/ake  up  with  a  new  name.  That  would  no  sooner 
fit  itself  into. place  than  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  way  to  the  ingenuity  of  some  newly  self- 
appointed  godfather,  who  would  re-christen  it.  Thus 
the  names  shifted  about  like  the  shifting  sands  upon 
the  beach.  The  original  Indian  name  was  Ontario, 
meaning  "The  Great  Lake."  The  French  explorers, 
in  an  outburst  of  loyalty,  called  it  Lake  St.  Louis, 
and  at  different  periods  in  its  subsequent  history  it 
was  known  as  Lake  of  the  Iroquois,  Frontenac 
Lake  and  Lake  Cataraqui,  until,  exhausted  with 
these  unhappy  experiments,  some  kind  friend  must 
have  suggested  that  it  come  again  to  its  own,  and 
thus  we  have  restored  the  sweetest  of  all  its  varied 
titles,  Lake  Ontario.  The  same  name  was  also 
applied  to  the  Province  to  the  north  and  the  County 
to  the  south,  where  it  seems  to  have  secured  a 
safer  anchorage,  for  no  attempts  to  change  it  have 
been  made  since  its  application  to  terra  firma. 

We  could  forgive  the  changing  of  a  name 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  but  the  offence  is  unpardonable  when  done 
deliberately  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  some  individ- 
ual who  happens  to  be  in  authority  at  the  time. 
\Vc  have  some  instances  of  this  shameful  exchange 
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of  the  original  Indian  name  for  that  of  the  Gover- 
nor himself,  or  of  some  pompous  member  of  his 
household.  "Sagonaska"  was  thus  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  vanity  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
person  so  allowing  his  name  to  be  used  can  there 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  name  is 
better  suited  to  a  twisted,  dashing,  roaring  river  ? 
The  Governor,  not  content  with  robbing  this  stream 
of  its  musical  Indian  name,  seemed  determined  to 
"spread  himself"  over  the  map  as  much  as  possible 
by  bestowing  his  baronial  titles  upon  the  County 
through  which  it  flows, — thus  we  can  account  for 
Hastings,   Hungerford  and  Rawdon. 

Governor  Gore  intended  to  immortalize  his  wife 
Arabella  by  giving  her  name  to  the  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Moira  River,  and  called  it  Belleville, 
but  as  the  modern  spelling  Belleville  would  at  first 
sight  indicate  that  the  name  is  composed  of  two 
French  words  signifying  Beautiful  City,  Arabella 
has  been  cheated  of  the  honor  her  proud  husband 
intended  to  confer  upon  her. 

The  early  history  of  Canada  has  many  a  bloody 
page  due  to  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  Indians 
The  sly  cunning,  the  ingenious  and  heartless  forms 
of  torture  and  the  sudden  and  unexpected  raids 
filled  the  life  of  the  early  settler  with  a  dread  that 
nothing  could  dispel.  He  never  knew  when  to  look 
for  an  outbreak  or  what  form  it  would  take.  Many 
a  pioneer  has  returned  from  his  daily  task  to  find 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  his  loved  ones  smoking  in 
the  dying  embers  of  all  that  remained  of  his  little 
home.  Perhaps  it  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  these 
savages.  The  land  was  theirs,  the  Europeans  were 
trespassers,  and  with  a  prophetic  eye  they  then 
foresaw  what  time  has  deinonstrated  to  us  all. 
Their  territories  have  been  wrested  from  them;  they 
are  now  a  crushed  and  dependent  race,  forced  to 
subsist  upon  the  charity  of  their  conquerors,  who 
deprived  them  of  their  heritage  and  freedom,  and 
brought  upon  them,  as  they  view  it,  pestilence, 
famine,  disease  and  the  curses  of  civilization.  Is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  foreseeing  what  has  since  be- 
fallen their  race,  they  showed  no  mercy  and  spared 
neither  woman  nor  child  in  their  work  of  attempted 
extermination  ?  Unfortunately  we  cannot  point  to 
many  braves,  who,  according  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of 
Cnn  '.dian  historv.     Individual  instances  of  braverv, 
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heroism  and  indifference  to  pain  and  torture  there 
are  many.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  nearly 
every  Indian.  We  can,  however,  point  to  a  few 
who  allied  themselves  to  the  British  cause  and  were 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  soldier  and  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  brave 
and  chivalrous  generals  whose  achievements  have 
added  lustre  to  the  British  arms.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  unveiled  in  the  County  and 
City  that  still  bears  his  name,  a  monument  to  one 
of  those  grand  old  chiefs  who  proved  himself  to  be 
true  and  loyal  and  fought  and  won  many  a  battle 
for  the  British  cause.  1  refer  to  Captain  Joseph 
Brant.  We  might  dispute  the  right  of  Brantford  to 
monopolize  all  the  honor  that  naturally  flows  from 
its  association  with  the  name  of  this  distinguished 
soldier.  He  originally  belonged  to  the  Thayenden- 
aga  family  of  Indians,  and  was  himself  known 
among  his  people  as  Thayendenaga.  We  find  many 
branches  of  his  old  family  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
our  town,  and  the  adjoining  township,  Tyendinaga, 
was  so  named  after  this  same  Captain  Joseph 
Brant,  owing  to  his  having  selected  that  tract  of 
land  for  his  Mohawk  followers  after  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  A  portion  of  the  band  after- 
wards settled  upon  the  Grand  River,  but  the  first 
and  original  settlement  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  This  is  not  the  only  name  the 
family  has  bequeathed  to  this  section.  Joseph  had 
a  cousin  John,  who  was  a  chief  of  the  neighboring 
band,  and  was  popularly  known  as  Captain  John. 
The  island  beyond  Deseronto  still  bears  his  name. 
Captain  John  must  have  possessed  some  of  the  war- 
like spirit  that  made  his  cousin  Joseph  so  famous, 
for  he  was  known  to  the  band  as  "Day-say-ronth- 
you",  vx^hich  being  literally  interpreted  means 
"Thunder  and  Lightning".  While  our  neighboring 
town  has  aspirations,  we  have  never  yet  suspected 
that  it  merited  the  full  title  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  it.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  Day-say-ronth- 
you  to  Deseronto,  and  that  is  such  an  improvement 
upon  Mill  Point  and  Culbertson  Wharf  that  we  will 
not  question  its  appropriateness  nor  quarrel  with 
the  motive  which  prompted  its  adoption.  The 
example  set  by  Deseronto  in  reviving  the  early 
Indian  name  is  most  commendable  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  iniquitous  practice  of  a  century  ago. 
All  my  hearers  are  probably  familiar  with  some 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our  town. 
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In  1782-3,  a  mill  was  built  at  Kingston  by  the 
Governinent,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  settlers 
along  the  river  and  bay.  From  Cornwall  to  Port 
Hope  the  grists  were  brought  to  this  mill.  It  was 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  settlement 
in  this  County  had  grown  so  extensively,  owing  to 
the  influx  of  population  at  Adolphustown,  that  in 
1785  the  Government  directed  one  Robert  Clark  to 
construct  another  mill  at  the  falls  upon  our  river, 
and  on  March  23d,  1786,  the  mill  was  raised,  and  it 
will  probably  shock  the  finer  sensibilities  of  some  of 
my  hearers  when  I  inform  them  that  the  only  item 
of  expense  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  contractor 
for  that  very  important  function  is  2  gallons,  3 
pints  of  rum,  17s.  and  6d.  The  mill  was  read}^  for 
operating  in  1787,  and  by  1792  it  had  becoine  the 
property  of  Hon.  R.  Cartwright,  in  which  family  it 
has  remained  until  the  present  day.  It  proved  .such 
a  success  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  it  in 
the  same  year.  From  the  fact  that  Napanee  was 
then  the  place  where  all  the  Indians  went  to  get 
their  flour,  they  associated  the  name  of  Napanee 
with  that  very  essential  article  of  food,  and  when 
an  Indian  would  speak  of  going  to  Napanee  it  was 
another  way  of  saying  he  was  going  for  flour.  So, 
clearly  therefore  in  the  Indian  mind  were  the  two 
ideas — Napanee  and  flour — that  the  two  names  be- 
came synonymous,  and  we  find  some  authority  to- 
day for  the  statement  that  Napanee  is  simply  the 
Indian  name  for  flour.  So  it  was  in  the  sen.se  in 
which  I  have  described,  but  to  say  that  the  name 
Napanee  is  derived  from  a  similar  word  in  the 
Indian  language  signifying  flour  is  incorrect,  for 
this  pre-supposes  that  there  was  such  an  Indian 
word  with  such  a  signification  before  the  mill  was 
constructed.  If  there  was  such  a  word  with  such  a 
meaning  before  the  place  was  noted  for  its  flour,  it 
is  a  remarkable  and  most  improbable  coincidence. 
From  the  authorities  I  have  perused,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Village  Napanee  was 
not  so  called  after  the  Indian  word  signifying  flour, 
but  that  such  a  word  crept  into  the  Indian  language 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Napanee  where  they 
obtained  their  flour.  This  is  a  common  source  of 
derivation  of  the  names  of  things.  For  instance, 
Cambric,  Japan,  China  and  Morocco  have  crept  in- 
to our  language  as  signifying  articles  which  origin- 
ally were  manufactured  at  the  places  from  which 
their  names  are  respcctivelv  derived. 
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The  strongest,  and  to  my  mind  most  convinc- 
ing, argument  advanced  in  support  of  my  conten- 
tion (which  is  not  put  forth  as  an  original  one)  is 
that  the  falls  which  furnished  the  power  for  the 
first  mill  were  known  as  Appenea  Falls  before  the 
mill  was  built  and  before  any  flour  was  manu- 
factured here.  It  would  be  absurd  therefore  to  say 
that  the  village  took  its  name  after  the  Indian 
word  for  flour  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  associating  such  a  meaning  with  the 
name  of  the  place.  Unfortunately  the  meaning  of 
Appenea  has  been  lost.  For  many  years  the  village 
was  known  as  Appenea  or  Appanee,  and  as  this 
name  was  frequently  preceded  by  the  article  "the", 
the  use  and  euphony  would  very  easily  convert  it 
into  Napanee, — a  name  most  sweet  and  musical  to 
our  ears  and  one  which  I  trust  will  always  be 
associated  with  tender  and  loving  memories. 
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BY   E.   R.   CHECKLEY. 

A  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Upper  Canada  was  young,  when  Governor  Simcoe 
held  his  court  at  m.uddy  little  York,  the  land 
whereon  Yarker  now  stands  belonged  to  the  Crown. 
By  a  patent  dated  January  13th,  1796,  Lots  No. 
39,  40,  41,  42  and  43,  in  the  first  Concession  of 
Camden  were  conveyed  to  Governor  Simcoe  him- 
self, and  this  property,  comprising  one  thousand 
acres,  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Simcoe 
tract.  The  present  village  of  Yarker  stands  on 
Lots  41  and  42. 

At  that  time  the  Simcoe  tract  was  covered  by 
the  primeval  forest,  and  the  land  was  not  only  well 
wooded  but  well  watered,  for  the  Napanee  River 
ran  through  it,  and  on  this  river  was  a  beautiful 
fall  26  feet  high.  For  some  reason  the  Governor 
kept  this  property  intact  for  many  years.  What 
that  reason  was  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  not  above  receiving  the  un- 
earned increment,  due  to  the  labours  of  other  men 
on  the  lands  that  bounded  his,  or  in  other  words, 
he  had  a  good  speculation,  and  he  was  going  to 
hang  on  to  it.  To  the  north  of  the  Simcoe  tract 
was  a  hamlet  called  Peter's  Mills,  now  the  Village 
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of  Colebrook,  and  four  miles  to  the  south  was  the 
Village  of  Wilton.  The  speculation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  turned  out  very  well,  for  in  the  end  his 
heir,  Henry  A.  Simcoe,  sold  the  whole  property  in- 
cluding the  beautiful  Simcoe  Falls,  which  was  a 
valuable  water  power  to  Sidney  Warner,  of  Wilton, 
for  the  sum  of  §3,000,  after  holding  it  for  forty 
years. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Simcoe  Fall  was  26 
feet  high.  To-day  it  is  only  about  12  feet  high. 
Owing  to  the  country  being  covered  by  the  forest, 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  came  down  the 
river  then,  than  now,  and  old  residents  state  that 
in  the  spring-time  the  roar  of  the  water  over  the 
falls  could  be  distinctly  heard  for  five  miles.  But 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  fall, 
was  the  lumbering  on  the  river.  Long  ago  they 
did  not  bring  down  round  logs  as  in  recent  years, 
but  they  were  first  squared  in  the  woods  and  the 
square  timber  then  floated  down  the  stream.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  limestone  rock  and  when  the 
timber  went  over  the  fall  it  would  dislodge  pieces 
of  the  rock  and  carry  them  over  also.  This  grad- 
ual wearing  process  went  on  year  after  year,  so  in 
course  of  time  the  height  of  the  fall  was  reduced, 
and  a  sloping  rapid  produced  above  the  fall  extend- 
ing back  for  50  feet  or  so.  At  the  head  of  this 
rapid  there  is  now  a  dam  which  throws  the  water 
into  the  flumes  on  either  side  of  the  river.  A  very 
large  number  of  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads  made 
of  flint  have  been  found,  around  this  fall  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  it  ;  and  also  on  the  .shores 
of  Varty  Lake  about  two  miles  away.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  where  the  Indians  obtained 
their  flint,  as  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

In  these  early  days  the  inaking  of  Potash  was 
one  of  the  principal  industries,  and  it  was  a  great 
industry.  Wood  was  the  only  fuel,  and  that  was 
plentiful,  and  the  long  logs  blazed  on  the  cheery 
fire-place,  and  the  ashes  were  carefiilly  saved.  When 
the  groimd  was  cleared  and  the  roots  of  the  trees 
taken  out,  they  were  piled  up  and  burned  in  order 
to  obtain  the  ashes.  Much  valuable  timber  ap- 
pears to  have  been  burned  simplv  for  the  ashes. 

One  of  the  principal  makers  of  potash  was  Mr. 
Sidney  Warner,  of  Wilton.  He  also  had  a  large 
general  store  and  the  settlers  could  obtain  what- 
ever thev  might  need  in  exchange  for  ashes.       Mr. 
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Warner  converted  the  ashes  into  potash,  and  sent 
it  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he, 
in  turn,  could  obtain  all  the  supplies  he  wanted 
from  the  wholesale  houses.  The  potash  was  then 
shipped  to  England,  where  it  was  used  in  the 
bleaching  of  cotton.  But  other  methods  of  bleach- 
ing cotton  have  long  since  prevailed  and  potash  is 
no  longer  used,  but  it  was  a  great  industry  while 
it  lasted. 

The  deed  by  which  the  Simcoe  tract  was  trans- 
ferred by  Henry  A.  Simcoe,  the  heir,  and  I  presume 
the  son,  of  Governor  Simcoe,  to  Sidney  Warner,  is 
dated  July  1st,  1840.  Soon  after  acquiring  it, 
Mr.  Warner  opened  it  up  by  selling  that  portion  of 
lots  41  and  42,  north  of  the  river,  to  the  late 
George  Miller  ;  and  the  piece  adjoining  the  river  on 
the  south  side  he  sold  to  David  Vader,  who  built  a 
saw  mill  upon  it.  Mr.  Alphaeus  Vanlyuven,  who 
still  lives  in  Yarker,  and  is  a  nephew  of  David 
Vader,  tells  me  that  when  he  came  here  as  a  mere 
boy  in  the  early  forties  to  visit  his  uncle,  the  place 
consisted  then  of  two  log  houses,  and  a  log  black- 
smith shop  and  the  saw  mill  that  his  uncle  owned, 
which  was  built  of  boards.  George  Miller,  late  in 
the  forties,  built  a  grist  mill  and  a  carding  mill, 
upon  the  land  that  he  had  bought  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  Under  this  carding  mill  the  late 
John  A.  Shibley  established  in  185 1  the  first  store 
in  what  was  then  the  Village  of  Simcoe  Falls.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  hotel, 
and  later  to  the  stone  building  that  he  had  built 
across  the  street,  in  which  Mr.  John  Ewart  now 
conducts  a  general  store  and  the  postoffice.  I  can- 
not be  sure  of  the  exact  date  of  this  stone  building, 
but  it  is  certainly  over  50  years  old.  In  1852 
David  Vader  sold  a  portion  of  the  land  and  water- 
power  that  he  owned,  to  the  late  Joseph  Connoly, 
who  built  thereon  a  foundry  and  plough  works. 
This  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son,  A.  A. 
Connoly,  who  enjoys  a  considerable  local  trade. 
The  grist  and  carding  mill  that  George  Miller  had 
built,  was  soon  afterwards  burned.  It  was  re- 
built by  him  and  subseqviently  sold  to  Alexander 
McVean.  A  part  of  the  land  adjoining  the  inill  site 
was  sold  by  George  Miller  to  Garrett  and  Anthony 
Miller,  who  built  a  tannery  of  considerable  size 
upon  it,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  pail 
and  fork  factory.  This  building  and  McVean's  mill 
were  both   burned    on    13th     Januarv,     1863.       The 
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grist  mill  was  re-built  by  McVean,  and  was  subse- 
quently sold  by  him  to  Messrs.  Connoly  and  Benja- 
min, who  in  turn  sold  it  to  George  McDonald.  He 
sold  it  to  Jas.  Richardson  &  Son,  of  Kingston, 
who  sold  it  to  James  H.  West,  who  sold  it  to 
James  Freeman,  the  present  owner.  When  George 
McDonald  owned  it,  he  introduced  the  roller  pro- 
cess of  making  flour  into  the  mill.  David  Vader, 
after  selling  part  of  his  property  to  Joseph  Con- 
noly, sold  the  balance  of  his  entire  holdings  to  the 
late  Samuel  Scott,  who  had  a  plan  made  of  that 
part  of  the  proposed  village  to  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  saw  mill  originally  built  by  Mr. 
Vader  was  burned,  and  the  mill-site  and  water 
power  were  subsequently  sold  by  Samuel  Scott  to 
Messrs.  Booth,  of  Odessa,  who  built  a  woollen  fac- 
tory upon  it,  and  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Lott  and 
Stevenson,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  the  late  Peter 
Ewart,  during  whose  ownership  it  burned.  The 
mill-site  and  water  power  were  then  sold  tu  E.  W. 
Benjamin,  who  built  upon  it  the  existing  power 
house  of  the  Benjamin  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited. 

About  1850  George  Miller,  in  a  suburb  of  Yar- 
ker,  known  as  Woodmucket,  erected  a  saw  inill. 
This  mill  was  bought  in  1856  by  E.  W.  Benjamin 
who  moved  here  from  Odessa.  About  1857  the 
mill  was  burned,  and  was  rebuilt  by  E.  W.  Benja- 
inin,  who  also  built  a  hub  factory  on  the  same 
water-power  and  made,  beside  hubs,  grain 
measures.  It  was  in  this  factory  that  the  business 
of  the  well  known  firm  of  Connoly  and  Benjamin 
was  first  started,  which  had  assumed  considcrabJc 
proportions  before  the  death  of  the  late  Joseph 
Connoly.  This  saw  mill  is  now  owned  by  Peter 
VanLuven,  and  operated  by  Bostwick  Babcock,  who 
does  a  purely  local  trade.  Connoly  and  Benjamin 
bought  the  ruins  of  the  old  tannery  and  rebuilt  it 
as  a  hub  and  spoke  factory,  and  then  afterwards 
turned  it  into  a  wheel  factory.  It  was  sold  by 
them  to  Benjamin  Bros.  &  West,  who  sold  to  Free- 
man &  West. 

The  Benjamin  Manufacturing  Company,  Limit- 
ed, was  incorporated  in  1895  and  erected  their  pres- 
ent commodious  premises.  They  afterwards  pur- 
chased Freeman  &  West's  building,  and  it  is  now 
used  by  them  as  a  power  house  for  their  electric 
light  plant,  and  for  storage.  The  Benjamin  Mfg. 
Company,  Limited,  have  a  very  extensive  plant, 
employing  a  considernble  number  of  men,     and    the 
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very    latest    machinery,    and  is    one    of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  carriajre  wheels  in  Canada. 

Until  1859  the  village  was  known  as  Simcoe 
Falls,  but  there  was  no  postoffice  here,  all  the 
mail  coining  to  Peter's  Mills,  a  mile  distant.  An 
effort  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  to 
have  a  postoffice  established  here,  but  the  Govern- 
ment objected  to  the  name  of  Simcoe  Falls,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  alread^^  a  Simcoe  in  the 
Covinty  of  Norfolk,  and  told  the  people  they  would 
have  to  choose  another  name.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  the  store  of  John  A.  Shibley,  and  a  list  of 
names  made  out  to  be  sent  to  the  Government,  the 
names  being  placed  in  the  order  of  preference.  Mr. 
McVean  proposed  the  name  of  Yarker  after  Mr. 
George  W.  Yarker,  of  Kingston,  who  owned  all  the 
mills  at  Sydenham,  which  were  operated  by  Wm. 
Vance.  Mr.  Vance  purchased  the  property  later, 
from  Mr.  Yarker.  Mr.  Yarker  belonged  to  an  old 
Knglish  family,  which  for  over  four  hundred  years 
has  held  lands  in  Yorkshire,  the  family  seat  being 
Ivcyburn  Hall,  Leyburn,  parish  of  Wensley,  York- 
shire. Mr.  Yarker's  father,  Robert  Yarker,  came 
to  Canada  during  the  War  of  1812-14,  as  Deputy 
Paymaster  General  of  the  forces,  and  was  stationed 
at  Montreal,  where  he  died  in  1835.  He,  himself, 
became  a  resident  of  Kingston,  where  he  was  a  well 
known  leader  in  society  and  patron  of  the  turf. 
Here  he  died  in  1847.  He  had  two  sons,  George 
W.  Yarker  and  James  S.  Yarker.  The  later  went 
into  business  as  a  hardware  merchant,  and  the  for- 
mer entered  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  where  he  got  on 
well,  being  manager  at  London,  Kngland,  and  also 
at  Toronto,  for  many  years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came the  General  Manager  of  the  Federal  Bank  of 
Canada,  and  is  at  present  Manager  of  the  Clearing 
House  in  Toronto.  Mr.  .Tames  S.  Yarker  died 
many  years  ago.  The  name  of  Yarker  was  the 
seventh  or  eighth  on  the  list,  and  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  that  name  would  be  chosen ,  as  the 
Government  would  surelv  be  satisfied  with  some 
name  before  they  got  so  far  down  on  the  list.  It 
was  jocularly  remarked  that  if  it  were  chosen  pos- 
sibly Geo.  W.  and  James  S.  Yarker  would  give 
something  to  the  village.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
first  name  on  the  list  was  Pekin.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  Moscow  and  Odessa  close  by, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  people  in  this  vicinity  had 
a  strange  liking  for  the  names  of  prominent  places 
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in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Alphaeus  VanLuven  sug- 
gested Rockburg  from  the  quantity  of  rock  around 
here.  But  the  unlikely  often  happens,  and  it  did  so 
in  this  case  as  the  Government  passed  over  all  the 
other  names  and  selected  that  of  Yarker.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  dance  was  held  in  the  village  at  which 
George  W.  and  James  S.  Yarker  were  present,  and, 
as  had  been  surmised,  they  promised  to  present  the 
village  school  with  a  bell.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  Messrs.  Yarker  brought  out  the  bell,  and 
they  were  met  by  the  villagers  with  a  brass  band, 
and  all  repaired  to  the  woods  close  by,  where  a  pic- 
nic was  held,  speeches  were  made,  and  there  was 
general  feasting  and  merry-making.  This  bell  still 
hangs  in  the  village  school  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  "Presented  to  George  Miller,  Esq.,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Yarker  by  George  W.  and  James 
S.  Yarker,   1859." 

A  school  was  established  here  in  the  early  part 
of  the  forties.  The  old  school  building  still  exists 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
is  of  one  story,  and  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling.  It 
is  said  that  there  was  a  school  building  before  this 
one,  but  if  so,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  present 
building  was  built  about  1872.  It  was  then  a  one- 
story  building,  biit  another  story  was  added  in 
1896. 

Religious  services  were  held  in  Yarker  for  manv 
years  in  the  old  school  house,  before  any  church 
building  was  erected,  by  the  Methodists  and  the 
Church  of  England.  About  1853  Yarker  formed 
part  of  the,  Methodist  Wilton,  circuit  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  Yarker  Circuit  was  formed  about 
20  years  ago,  taking  in  Yarker,  Colebrook  and 
Moscow.  The  congregation  contimted  to  worship 
in  the  school  house  until  1868,  when  the  present 
large  stone  church  was  erected.  The  church  is  now 
well  filled  with  a  good  congregation,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Enos  Farnsworth. 

Rev.  Paul  Shirley,  Church  of  England  mission- 
arv  in  Cainden,  made  frequent  visits  early  in  the 
fifties,  but  the  first  resident  clergyman  in  the  ]^arish 
to  hold  regular  service  was  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Muckles- 
ton,  now  of  Perth.  This  was  early  Jn  the  sixties. 
After  the  Methodists  built  their  church,  the  Church 
of  England  congregation  bought  the  old  school  that 
they  had  jointly  occupied  and  about  1878  they 
built  a  church  on  the  hill,  which  was  subsequently 
burned.       The    nresent   church   of  St.   Anthonv    was 
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erected  in  1895  by  the  O'Loughlin  family  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  J.  O'Loughlin. 
This  was  erected  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Woodcock,  who  was  succeeded  in  1902  by  Rev. 
C.  E.  S.  RadclifEe.  This  Church  of  St.  Anthony 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  churches  I  have  ever  seen, 
perfect  in  all  its  appointments.  There  is  a  sur- 
pliced  choir  and  a  fine  service. 

The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  established  a 
branch  here  in  September,  1905,  and  is  now  about 
to  enter  into  their  new  and  comimodious  premises 
erected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Benjamin.  This  building  is 
a  credit  to  the  village,  and  one  of  which  the  people 
are  justly  proud.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  two 
stories  in  height,  the  banking  room  being  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  upstairs  there  are  two  bedrooms, 
a  sitting  room  and  a  bath  room  for  the  staff.  It 
is  heated  by  hot  air,  lighted  by  electricity,  is  finish- 
ed down  stairs  in  oak,  upstairs  in  Georgia  pine, 
and  has  hardwood  floors  throughout.  The  banking 
room  is  well  lighted  and  altogether  is  far  superior 
to  any  bank  building  in  Napanee. 

No  account  of  Yarker  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  the  building  of  the  Railway.  The 
first  meeting  to  form  a  Company  was  held  in  1880 
in  Napanee.  The  party  from  Yarker  comprised 
Joseph  Connoly,  E.  W.  Benjamin,  Peter  Ewart  and 
J.  V.  Burn.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  Napanee,  but  so  little  interest  was  taken 
in  the  matter  that  there  was  hardly  anyone  else 
present  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  week. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  Alex.  Roe,  of  the  firm  of 
Hooper  &'  Roe,  took  the  chair,  and  W.  S.  Williams 
was  secretarv  of  the  meeting.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  and  remained  so  during 
the  construction.  It  is  to  the  foresight  and  deter- 
mination of  the  above  men  that  the  community  is 
indebted  for  the  present  railway  facilities.  The 
first  directors  of  the  Company  were  James  Haydon, 
Joseph  Connoly,  Peter  VanlyUven,  Alex.  Roe,  W. 
F.  Hall,  John  R.  Scott,  E.  W.  Benjamin  and  H.  S. 
Walker  of  Enterprise.  The  president  was  Alex. 
Henry,  of  Napanee.  The  railway  was  called  the 
Napanee,  Tamworth  and  Quebec  railway,  and  ex- 
tended from  Napanee  to  Tamworth.  It  was  opened 
in  August,  1884.  In  1886  the  line  was  sold  to  E. 
W.  Rathbun,  who  extended  it  to  Tweed  on  the 
north,  Sydenham  in  the  east,  and  to  Deseronto  in 
the  south,   and    secured    running    powers  over    the 
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Kingston  &  Pembroke  Railway  from  Harrowsmith 
to  Kingston.  Mr.  Rathbun  had  the  name  changed 
to  Napanee  &  Western  Railway,  and  subsequently 
to  Bay  of  Quinte  Railway.  The  present  efficiency 
of  the  road  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Sherwood, 
who  has  been  a  very  capable  Superintendent. 

The  village  has  two  electric  light  plants,  one 
operated  by  A.  A.  Connoly,  and  the  other  by  The 
Benjamin  Manufacturing  Company.  There  is  also 
a  good  hotel,  fitted  up  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences, owned  and  managed  by  John  Watt. 
Among  the  principal  business  men  not  already  re- 
ferred to,  I  may  mention  Mr.  B.  S.  O'Loughlin  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Connoly.  The  village  contains  two 
general  stores  and  two  grocery  stores,  a  furniture 
store,  a  jewellery  store,  a  hardware  and  tin  shop,  a 
barber  shop,  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  livery. 
There  is  also  a  club  supplied  with  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  which  is  an  advantage  that  many  a  larger 
place  cannot  boast  of.  We  have  two  resident  phv- 
sicians  in  the  village,  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  and  Dr.  M. 
A.  McQuade. 

Perhaps  some  one  who  is  familiar  vv'ith  the  falls 
at  Yarker  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  I  have 
spoken  of  them  as  "the  beautiful  Simcoe  Falls"  ? 
If  they  are  not  as  beautiful  as  they  were  half  a 
century  ago,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  been 
marred  by  the  hand  of  man.  Anyone  examining 
the  rocks  can  see  that  the  fall  was  at  one  tiine  very 
much  higher  and  somewhat  wider  than  at  present, 
and  the  volume  of  water  was  much  greater.  There 
was  no  rapid  above  the  fall  then  and  there  was  a 
sheer  descent  from  the  level  of  the  river  above. 
The  rocks  were  covered  with  pine  trees,  and  build- 
ings did  not  encroach  upon  the  fall  as  at  the  yjresent 
time.  It  must  certainly  have  been  at  that  time  a 
beautiful  fall.  But  if  the  falls  have  not  improved 
with  time,  the  village  to-day  is  very  different  from 
the  log  houses  of  the  early  forties.  Nestling  in  the 
valley,  it  makes  no  difference  froin  what  direction 
you  approach,  you  cannot  see  it  until  3^011  arc  upon 
it.  But  it  is  in  the  summer  time  that  you  see  it 
in  its  beauty.  With  its  streets  well  lined  with 
trees,  and  with  good  side  walks,  of  which  a  fair 
amount  is  of  granolithic  pavement  which  is  being 
extended  each  year  ;  with  its  fine  residences  and 
well-kept  lawns,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
moribund  state,  which  is  the  usual  condition  of  the 
average  village,   does  not   exist  here.       Among     the 
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principal  residences  may  be  mentioned  those  of  K. 
\V.  Benjamin,  A.  W.  Benjamin,  F.  E.  Benjamin,  J. 
C.  Connoly  and  B.  S.  O'l/oughlin.  The  hotel  and 
the  new  bank  building  and  all  the  principal  resi- 
dences are  provided  with  private  water  works  of 
their  own  and  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  electric  light  plants  supply  excellent  light 
which  is  very  largely  used.  We  have  a  good  hall 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Ewart,  in  which  concerts  and 
meetings  of  all  kinds  can  be  held.  Manly  sports  of 
all  kinds  receive  hearty  support,  but  the  river  run- 
ning through  the  village  is  swift  and  seldom  freezes 
over,  so  we  get  but  little  skating  unless  we  go 
some  distance  away.  We  pride  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing a  model  village,  and  if  the  opinions  expressed 
bv  outsiders  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion,  our 
boasting  is  not  without  reason. 


SOME    NOTES  OF  EARLY    ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.— BAY  OF  OUINTE  DISTRICT. 

BY    REV.    CANON    JARVIS. 

This  paper  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a 
compilation  from  sources  more  or  less  accessible  of 
such  facts  bearing  upon  the  early  days  of  religion 
in  this  district  as  seem  to  be  worth  preserving  in  a 
convenient  form,  and  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Historical  Society.  I  shall  be  par- 
doned if  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  matters  more 
directly  connected  with  my  own  communion  with 
which  I  might  be  expected  to  be  familiar,  touching 
only  incidentally  those  facts  which  others  could 
deal  with  more  acceptably. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  prepare  an  album 
containing  an  account  of  the  celebrations  connected 
therewith,  the  autographs  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  attendance,  and  other 
details  which  may  be  valuable  in  years  to  coine. 
To  this  is  added  an  historical  sketch  of  the  parish, 
not  yet  completed.  The  paper  I  now  present  is  in 
part  a  resume  of  the  latter,  those  portions  being 
omitted  which  would  hardly  interest  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  congregation.  In  submitting 
these    memoranda  for  vour  consideration   I  should 
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welcome  any  corrections,  or  suggestions,  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  may  be  able  to  offer. 
My  desire  is  to  make  the  record  above  referred  to 
as  accurate  as  I  can. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historiographer  to  carry 
his  researches  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  many 
writers  try  to  carry  their  readers  with  themi  back 
of  "byant",  as  the  Scotchman  says,  to  regions  of 
myth  and  legend — very  entertaining  occasionally, 
but  not  always  very  instructive.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  submitting  these  old  stories  to  the  criti- 
cal sifting  process  now  vaunted  as  a  science,  many 
grains  of  truth,  or  probable  truth,  are  often  recov- 
ered which  subsequent  investigation  may  verify.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  there  is  little  m^ater- 
ial  of  this  sort  to  go  upon  or  to  weigh  with,  conse- 
quentl}'  our  early  days  will  not  take  us  very  far 
back  into  the  dim  shadows  of  antiquity— though  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  or  so  does  seem  a  long  time 
to  us  in  this  new  world  of  ours. 

According  to  the  first  authentic  accounts  we 
have,  or  that  I  have  come  across,  it  appears  that 
the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  cross  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  elsewhere,  were  those  noble  pioneers 
of  civilization  and  religion  in  most  new  lands,  the 
Jesuit  and  Recolet  Fathers.  Their  life  and  ininis- 
try  was  always  m.arked  by  heroic  self-sacrifice  and 
very  often  ended  in  heroic  martvrdom.  This  was 
in  the  days  of  the  regions  when  Canada  was  New 
France. 

To  come  down  to  dates.  In  1615  the  great 
Champlain  first  set  eyes  upon  the  glories  of  Ivake 
Ontario  and  the  Bay  of  Ouinte.  No  European  had 
ever  seen  them  before,  and  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  those  noble  waters  must  have  impressed  hiin  in  a 
inanner  that  we,  who  can  see  them  every  day  if  wo 
choose,  can  hardly  realize  in  our  matter  of  fact 
familiarity  with  their  world-renowned  scenery  at 
our  very  doors.  Champlain  was  obliged  to  winter 
somewhere  near  the  head  of  Hay  Bav.  In  his  party 
there  was  a  Recolet  Father,  whose  name  I  do  not 
know,  and  who  employed  his  time  evangelizing  the 
Indians. 

Champlain,  in  the  following  spring,  marie  his 
way  up  the  Napanee  River  on  his  journe}-  to  the 
Ottawa  and  round  by  lyake  Nipissing  and  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  back. 

If  any  one  is  anxious  to  trace  his  roiite  and 
learn  the  storv  of  the  finding  of  his  astrolabe  a  few 
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years  ago, — which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Ottawa 
and  which  goes  to  prove  that  Champlain  was  once 
a  citizen  of  Napanee  nearly  300  years  ago, — I  must 
refer  him  to  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Burrows,  who 
knows  all  about  it, — I  don't.  But  when  the  ex- 
plorers broke  camp,  the  good  missionary  seems  to 
have  stayed  behind  with  his  new  flock.  If  he  did 
not,  certainly  other  missionaries  soon  took  up  his 
work,  for  we  know  that  when  De  Frontenac,  a  half 
century  later,  came  upon  the  scene,  a  very  success- 
ful and  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  Mission  had 
been  established.  To  be  more  accurate,  Frontenac 
landed  at  Cataraqui,  then  the  name  of  the  Indian 
camping  ground,  where  Kingston,  or  rather  Fort 
Henry  across  the  river,  now  stands.  Frontenac 
landed  on  July  12th,  1673,  and  next  day  began  the 
erection  of  the  fort,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  his 
name.  We  are  not  told  that  Frontenac  was  a  good 
Orangeinan,  but  no  doubt  that  he  made  choice  of 
this  date  in  order  to  celebrate  "Boyne  water." 
The  fact  that  that  little  "divarsion"  did  not  come 
off  till  a  decade  or  two  later  in  the  day  need  not 
trouble  us  greatly.  Why  should  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  one  way  or  the  other  be  allowed  to  spoil  a 
good  story  ?  Anyhow,  both  events  happened  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  but  we  digress,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  drifting  into  a  religious  controversy, 
which  is  "taboo"  within  these  walls,  so  we  had 
better  get  back  to  Frontenac. 

He  was  met  at  Cataraqui  by  the  Captains  of 
the  Five  Nations,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  d'Urse, 
who  was  then  probably  in  charge  of  the  Hay  Bay 
Mission,  and  all  came  to  pay  their  respects  and 
welcome  the  new  Governor.  That  the  "Captains" 
of  the  Five  Nations  should  have  accompanied  the 
Abbe  is  strong  evidence  that  considerable  progress 
must  have  been  made  in  christianizing  the  Indians 
by  this  time.  The  records  tell  of  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  ;  possibly 
where  the  trail  leading  into  the  interior  began,  near 
the  site  of  Champlain's  camp  at  Hay  Bay.  But 
no  one  knows  ;  there  is  no  tradition  to  guide  us, 
not  a  log  remains  from  which  we  might  chip  off  a 
block  to  treasure  in  our  infant  Historical  Museum, 
^quel  damage  !  If  we  could  even  get  a  splinter  off 
it  we  should  have  a  relic  that  would  rival  in  anti- 
quity and  in  interest  the  old  log  chapel  at 
Tadousac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  church  in  Canada, — if  not  on  the  contin- 
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ent, — the  oldest  standing-  log  church  at  all  events. 

Was  the  Mission  wiped  out  in  one  of  those 
terrible  inter-tribal  wars  or  one  of  the  bloody  frays 
between  the  French  and  Iroquois  ?  Was  one  of 
those  flint  arrow  heads  we  pick  up  near  Hay  Bay 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  good  Abbe  ?  Here  is 
a  chance  for  our  own  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  quite  in 
his  line.  If  he  does  not  know  the  history,  he  is 
quite  capable  of  making  a  romance  that  will  be  ;it 
least  as  interesting  and  perhaps  more  thrilling  th.qn 
the  actual  event,  if  event  there  was.  All  we  know 
is  that  the  Mission  has  passed  away. 

"The  sacred  taper's  lights  are  gone 

Gray  moss  has  clad  the  Altar  stone 

The  holy  image  is  o'er  thrown, 
The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 

The  Holy  Shrine  to  ruin  sunk, 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk- 
God's  blessing  on  his  soul." 

But  we  need  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  under  French  rule  for  the  next  hundred 
years  down  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which 
Canada  became  a  British  Colony,  to  develop  in  an- 
other hundred  years  into  the  Great  Dominion.  The 
fact  is,  I  can  find  but  the  merest  scraps  of  histori- 
cal reference  to  the  period.  Professor  Shortt  has 
to  complain  of  a  like  dearth  of  information  when 
dealing  with  the  epoch  from  a  secular  standpoint, 
and  the  little  we  could  find  would  be  of  no  value 
for  our  present  purpose.  No  doubt  if  we  had  re- 
course to  the  transactions  of  the  Jesuits  or  the 
annals  of  the  Recolets,  we  should  find  much  to 
interest  us.  But  by  the  end  of  the  XVIII.  century, 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  the  Recolet  Fathers 
and  their  Missions,  seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  the 
whole  district  outside  the  City  of  Kingston  had 
reverted  to  the  condition  of  a  spiritual  wilderness. 

Our  next  chapter  of  Ecclesiastical  History  then 
opens  with  the  advent  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in 
1783-4.  But  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  time,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  for  a 
few  moments  far  afield.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  lyoyalists  and  do  not  wish  to  renew 
old  controversies  with  our  neighbors  across  the 
Lake.  We  have  buried  George  Washington's  "little 
hatchet"  and  we,  and  they,  have  learned  to  dwell 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  in  mutual  respect. 

Howbeit,  our  fathers  of  Loyalist  tendencies 
then  residing  in  the  New  England  States,  found  it 
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conducive  to  their  self  respect,  if  not  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives,  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the 
new  republic  and  seek  asylum  in  Canada.  Many- 
found  their  way  to  New  Brunswick,  others  finally 
settled  along  the  St.  I^awrence  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  elsewhere.  We  have  to  start  now 
with  a  large  contingent  of  these  refugees,  whose 
home  was  originally  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  They  came  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Hunter,  near  Albany,  the  Capital  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  settled  for  a  short  time 
at  Sorell,  in  lyower  Canada.  I  believe  some  300 
families  had  gathered  there,  about  the  year  1778  or 
1780.  With  them  was  the  Rev.  John  Doty,  former- 
ly an  S.  P.  G.  Missionary  at  Schnectady,  N.Y.  He 
went  over  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
flock  before  the  English  Missionaries  Societies. 
But  on  his  return  to  Sorell  in  1783,  he  found  that 
most  of  them  had  moved  west,  to  the  Bay  of 
Ouinte,  where  they  landed  at  Adolphustown  the 
year  following. 

But,  we  are  getting  on  a  little  too  fast,  and 
must  not  pass  on  in  silence  a  few  incidents  which 
happened  before  the  lyoyalists  left  the  prosperous 
Mohawk  Valley  for  this  stern  Canadian  wilderness, 
and  to  them  our  shores  must  have  seemed  little 
better,  despite  their  then  unkempt  beauty. 

Fairly  adequate  provision  had  been  made  in 
early  days  for  the  religious  needs  of  the  colonists 
in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing that  part  of  New  York  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  ;  but  the  same  can  hardl^^  be  said  of  the 
Indian  aborigines.  Sporadic  efforts  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  for  their  conversion,  but  with  no 
great  persistency  or  success.  Then  as  early  as  1711 
the  Mohawks  sent  a  deputation  of  four  of  their 
principal  chiefs  to  England,  begging  Queen  Anne  to 
send  them  a  missionary.  This  journey  was  no 
slight  undertaking  in  those  days  before  trans- 
Atlantic  transportation  had  become  an  exact 
science.  The  good  Queen  was  instrumental  through 
the  agency  of  S.  P.  G.,  in  procuring  for  them  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  who  came 
out  the  following  year.  She  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Mission,  and  herself  presented  later  on  a 
handsome  set  of  silver  Communion  plates  and  Altar 
furnishings,  and  with  them  a  church  and  a  parson- 
age. This  silver  Communion  service  has  a  history 
of    its    own,     and    perhaps    I    may    be    allowed    a 
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moment's  digression  to  tell  it.  When  (as  we  shall 
see  presently)  the  Mohawks  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  U.  K.  Loyalists  in  1776,  an  irregular  band  of 
rebels  made  an  unexpected  raid  upon  the  settle- 
ment. The  Indians,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  great- 
est treasure,  buried  the,  sacred  vessels  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  When  this  war  was  over  a  party  of 
young  braves  set  out  on  a  peaceful  war  path  and  in 
due  time  returned  in  triumiph,  having  accomplished 
the  object  of  their  quest.  The  plate  was  divided 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  tribe,  the  one  at 
Brantford  and  the  other  on  the  Tyendinaga  Reserve. 
This  story  may  not  rival  in  incident  and  interest 
the  Arthurian  legend  of  Sir  Galahad  and  the  Holy 
Grail,  but  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  our  Canadian 
Anthology,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  story  writ- 
ten up  by  some  competent  scribe.  At  the  time  of 
the  second  Pan-Anglican  conference  at  Lambeth 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  Church  plate  gathered 
from  all  corners  of  the  world,  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting exhibit  was  this  very  set  of  vessels,  so 
treasured  by  our  brethren  on  the  Reserve.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  in  their  long  journey 
to  and  fro,  a  chalice  was  lost,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
has  never  been  recovered. 

Mr.  Andrews  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent 
inan  and  his  worth  and  devotion  were  testified  to 
by  the  Governor  and  others.  But  he  was  greatly 
hampered  in  his  work  by  the  Dutch  traders,  who 
resented  his  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  their  shame- 
less dealings  with  the  natives,  more  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  careless  lives 
of  those  in  high  places  also  contributed  to  his 
difficulties,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  barbaric 
tribes  gain  their  first  impression  of  Christianity 
from  the  half-barbarized  christians  that  are  too 
often  our  representatives  at  frontier  military  and 
trading  posts.  The  kind  of  christians  who  go  back 
home  and  proclaim  the  failure  of  Foreign  Missions, 
a  failure  they  themselves  have  often  conspired  to 
bring  about.  Mr.  Andrews  was  so  discouraged 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  England,  but 
his  ship  was  lost  at  sea.  The  Mission  led  a  check- 
ered existence  till  1770,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  He  proved 
an  ideal  missionary  and  became  the  idol  of  both 
the  white  and  red  elements  of  his  congregation. 
When  the  war  of  independence  broke  out,  Stewart, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  among  the  most 
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loyal  of  the  Loyalists,  and  through  his  influence 
the  Mohawks  were  no  less  faithful  to  their  Great 
White  Father.  After  hostilities  began,  he  continued 
to  pray  daily  for  the  King  and  all  in  authority 
under  him,  thus  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  self- 
styled  patriots.  This  was  not  the  only  case  of  the 
kind.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  Rev.  Dr.  Knight,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  but  then  Rector  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
He  told  me  that  in  his  church  there  could  be  seen 
to  that  day  two  bullet  marks  on  the  plaster  of  the 
east  wall  over  the  Altar,  the  evidence  of  the  m.ale- 
volence,  or  possibly  the  bad  marksmanship,  of  the 
patriots,  as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the  sturdy 
courage  of  the  old  priest,  who  stood  his  ground, 
regardless  of  this  emphatic  leaden  protest  against 
his  prayer  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George, 
"that  all  his  subjects  might  faithfully  serve,  honor 
and  humbly  obey  him."  Things  did  not  come  to 
quite  so  serious  a  pass  with  the  missionary  to  the 
Mohawks.  He  was  subjected,  however,  to  no  little 
persecution  ;  but  what  hurt  him  most,  his  humble 
church  was  grievously  desecrated.  It  was  made  to 
do  duty  as  a  saloon,  a  barrel  of  rum  being  set  up 
in  the  prayer  desk,  and  later  on  was  turned  into  a 
stable.  Life  among  such  unneighboring  neighbors 
would  be  hard  living,  and  he  resolved  in  1 781  to 
seek  a  home  where  he  could  'fear  God'  and  at  the 
same  time  'honor  the  Kine'  without  molestation. 

Meantime  the  loyal  Mohawks  led  by  Captain 
Joseph  Brant,  joined  the  British  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  and  served  faithfully  during  the  war. 
At  its  close,  part  of  the  tribe  came  first  to  the 
Niagara  peninsular,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Brantford  on  the  Grand  River.  The  other  half  led 
b}'-  Captain  John  Deserontyon,  after  a  .short  so- 
journ at  La  Chine,  settled  on  the  Tyendinaga,  or 
Tyonderoga  Reserve.  Thus  in  the  names  "Brant- 
ford", "Deseronto",  and  "Tyendynaga"  we  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  three  great  men  whom 
Canada,  and  indeed  the  Empire,  might  well  delight 
to  honor. 

It  seems  like  a  dispensation  of  Providence  that 
the  refugees  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  both  whites 
and  Indians,  should  thus  have  been  re-united  in 
their  new  homes  after  several  years  of  separation, 
during  which  they  had  wandered  through  the  wild- 
erness and  drifted  so  far  apart.  All  that  remained 
to  make  the  romance  complete  was  brought  aboxit 
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when  John  Stewart,  their  old  missionary,  re-joined 
his  flock  to  minister  once  more  to  their  spiritual 
needs.  But  his  duties  were  not  confined  to  the  Bay 
district  alone.  When  we  realize  that  his  Mission 
extended  at  one  time  from  Kingston  to  Niagara, 
that  besides  his  missionary  activities  he  had  to  fill 
the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  forces  ;  that  he  opened 
and  maintained  a  successful  academy  in  Kingston  ; 
that  he  held  coinmission  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  that  he  was  Bishop's  commissary 
for  all  Western  Canada,  (not  to  mention  a  few 
other  minor  offices),  few  will  begrudge  him  the 
title,  recognized,  if  not  conferred,  by  the  English 
Missionary  journals  "The  Father  of  the  Church  in 
Upper  Canada."  He  died  in  1811,  and  is  buried  in 
Kingston.  His  son,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Geo.  O'Kill 
Stewart,  was  a  hardly  less  distinguished  inan,  and 
was  well  known  in  these  parts  by  somt  of  our 
oldest  residents  when  they  were  a  good  deal 
younger  than  they  are  to-day. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  when  does  Napanee  come 
into  these  annals  ?  It  may  hurt  our  metropolitical 
dignity,  but  the  truth  must  be  told  that  our  Countv 
town  really  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  from  a 
church  point  of  view  in  those  ancient  days.  There 
were  congregations  meeting  together  for  worship 
here  and  there  in  various  little  hamlets,  that  we. 
in  our  city-like  scorn,  look  down  upon  as  very 
small  hamlets  still.  For  example,  it  is  on  record 
that  as  far  back  as  1785,  Jeptha  Hawley,  (we  all 
know  the  neighborhood  sacred  to  his  name),  used 
to  assemble  the  coimtry-side  at  his  home  in  the 
"2d  Township",  and  regularly,  every  Lord's  Day, 
read  a  sermon  or  join  in  with  them  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  church. 

The  first  mention  of  Napanee  in  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal connection  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is 
in  the  old  Vestry  book  preserved  amid  the  archives 
of  the  Parish  of  Bath.  St.  John's  Church,  in  that 
village,  is  the  mother  church  (so  far  as  our  com- 
inimion  is  concerned)  of  the  Countv  of  Lennox  and 
Addington.  It  was  built  in  1794,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  the  Dominion.  The  original 
walls  are  still  standing  covered  in  1)}^  a  quaintly 
fashioned  roof, — a  perfect  forest  of  oaken  timbers, 
fitly  framed  together,  and  proinising  to  endure  in 
strength  and  stability  for  another  century  or  more. 

The  church  was  built  by  a  very  remarkable 
man,    the  Rev.    ,Tohn   Langhorn,   of  whom   we  shall 
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have  something  to  say  presently.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  took  over  part  of  his  Mission  in  1787. 

The  Vestry  book  aforesaid  tells  us  definitely 
that  there  was  an  organized  congregation  in  Napa- 
nee  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  (how  long  before 
I  cannot  say).  The  minutes  of  the  annual  Kaster 
Vestry  meeting  for  the  year  1809  record  as  follows: 
"New  Church  Wardens  chosen  before  12  o'clock  on 
Easter  Monday  forenoon  and  in  the  church  in  the 
year  1809  :  Benjamin  Fairfield,  sr.,  and  Jeptha 
Hawley,  for  the  Church  of  St.  John's,  Krnesttown; 
Hazelton  Spencer,  Esq.,*  and  Peter  Lampman 
Young,  for  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  Freder- 
icksburgh**;  Nicholas  Woodcock  and  Christian 
Peterson,  for  the  congregation  at  Mohawk  Bay." 
Then  came  the  entry,  not  very  flattering  to  us  at 
the  County  capital  :  "No  Wardens  seem  to  be  want- 
ing for  the  Big  Brook,  Hay  Bay  and  Napanet  con- 
gregations." 

"Chosen  by  us,  John  Ivanghorn,  officiating 
ininister.  Sheldon  Hawley,  Jeptha  Hawley,  David 
Shorey." 

A  similar  entry  occurs  in  the  year  1810,  and 
also  the  year  following.  I  repeat,  this  entry  is  not 
over  flattering  to  our  congregational  pride,  that  we 
should  have  to  look  back  upon  the  time  when  we 
were  a  mere  appanage  to  the  thriving  Village  of 
Bath,  ranked  with  Hay  Bay  and  "Big  Creek",  and 
last  and  least  of  the  three  insignificants  for  whom 
"No  Wardens  seem  to  be  wanting"  for  three  con- 
secutive years.     Was  it  that  there  was  nothing  to 


*  Note  the  Esq. — This  distinctive  title  absent  from  the 
other  names,  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Hazelton  Spencer  was  a  member  of  the  first  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada,  1792-1796  (see  transactions  of  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  Vol.  IX.,  Sec.  IT,  1&03). 

**  That  is  Sandhurst,  where  a  church  now  stands  on 
or  near  the  old  foundation,  and  under  the  same  dedication. 
The  first  church  was  built  of  logs  and  stood  on  for  25 
years.  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  second  church.  which 
took  its  place.  A  third  was  built  in  Mr.  Harding's  time 
and  remains  to  this  day.  In  Langhorn's  baptismal  register 
(referred  to  later  on)  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  "the 
first  Church  of  S.  Paul  ....  was  opened  on  Christmas 
Day,  1791.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  church  that  was  ever 
built  new  from  the;  ground  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  solely 
for  a  Church  of  England  Church,  excepting  one  of  the 
Mohawk  Churches  which  lays  claim  to  a  seniority."  'It  is 
a  coincidence  that  this  church  should  have  been  opened  on  a 
Christmas  Day  and  burned  to  the  ground  on  a  Christmas 
Day  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
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"ward"  or  worth  warding  ?  Who  were  the  mem- 
bers ?  Where  were  the  services  held  ?  In  less  than 
a  hundred  years  all  record  is  lost  and  no  tradition 
remains  to  give  us  a  hint.  If  this  Society  can 
resurrect  any  authentic  data  from  the  buried  past 
that  will  help  to  solve  these  questions,  we  Angli- 
cans will  be  under  deep  and  lasting  obligations  to 
it.  We  should  like  to  think  that  some  one  of  the 
churches  projected  or  built  by  Mr.  Langhorn  and 
dedicated  to  various  saints,  to  us  little  more  than 
forgotten  names,  (many  of  them  at  least),  we 
should  like  to  think  that  "St.  Chads"  or  "St. 
Bees"  or  "St.  Werburgh",  no  matter  how  humble 
the  saint  might  have  been,  "located"  within  our 
borders,  that  we  might  lay  claim  to  so  much 
antiquity  at  least.  But  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  our  latter  day  dates  and  trust  to 
future  ages  to  confer  upon  us  the  dignity  of 
Ancients.  By  that  time  we  shall  all  be  gone,  and 
perhaps  forgotten,  unless  some  graven  stone  or 
monumental  brass  be  found  in  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene's to  rescue  us  from  utter  oblivion,  if  that  will 
do  us  any  good.  Let  us  rather  hope  that  our 
names  will  be  written  indelibly  in  the  "Lamb's 
Book  of  Life." 

Of  Mr.  Langhorn  himself  and  his  indefatigable 
labors,  much  could  be  written.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  eccentric  character  in  many  ways,  and  his 
eccentricities  often  got  him  into  trouble.  His  min- 
istry demanded  that  he  should  endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier,  and  he  was  well  content  to  endure. 
Uncompromising  in  his  struggle  for  the  truth, 
austere,  almost  brusque  perhaps,  in  his  dealings 
with  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  seemingly 
uncouth  in  manner,  he  was  nevertheless  loved  as 
weir  as  respected,  his  very  peculiarities  even  endear- 
ing him  to  those  who  had  patience  to  wait  till  they 
knew  him  thoroughly  what  manner  of  man  he  was 
at  heart.  Stories  of  his  hardihood  still  linger 
among  the  old  folk,  who  have  heard  with  their  ears 
what  their  fathers  told  of  the  old  time  before  them. 
How  he  used  to  take  his  daily  dip  in  the  bay,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  cutting  a  hole  in  the  ice  when 
necessary, — some  say  cutting  two, — diving  into  one 
and  coining  up  at  the  other.  How  his  wonderful 
horse,  his  faithful  curate,  used  to  share  in  these 
ablutions  in  the  summer  time  at  least.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  go  so  far  as  to  credit  the  horse 
with  so  little  horse  sense  as  to  plunge  down  one  ice 
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hole  and  come  up  another  for  divers  reasons,  and 
the  master  out-ranked  him,  too,  in  a  peculiarly- 
equine  characteristic,  nam.ely,  in  the  matter  of  shy- 
ness, especially  where  the  fair  sex  was  concerned. 
He  never  married,  and  woman's  gentle  ministra- 
tions, which  even  married  Priests  have  to  suffer 
from  when  their  better  halves  undertake  to  tidy  up 
their  studies — were  as  sternly  excluded  from  his 
humble  abode  as  if  it  had  been  a  cell  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  a  Trappist  monastery.  But  many  a 
siinilar  libel  has  been  told  of  the  clergy  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  so  we  may  take  them  all  with 
some  abatement  and  discount  the  residuum.  Even 
then  the  residuum,  might  be  expanded  into  many  a 
good  }^arn,  which,  as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil.  If  they  be  not  true,  they  are  very 
well  invented  and  ought  to  be  true,  as  the  Italian 
proverb  has  it. 

I  should  here  give  some  account  of  the  celebrat- 
ed lyanghorn  registers,  but  as  it  is  getting  late  and 
they  have  been  copied  and  published  in  the  records 
of  the  parent  Society,  I  m^ay  pass  them  over  now. 
Althoiigh  the  interest  attaching  to  the  original 
documents  can  not  be  reproduced  in  cold  print,  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  them  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry  Office,  and  indeed  I  was  able  to 
supply  a  copy  of  one  of  them  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  late  Thomas  Casey,  when  he  trans- 
cribed the  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  Historical 
Society.  If  the  members  of  the  Society  so  desire, 
I  may  be  able,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  refer  to 
these  original  records  at  greater  length,  and  bring 
out  some  of  the  lost  history  of  the  time  which  can 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  manuscript.  But  I 
must  add  one  word  more  before  closing  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Langhorn  himself.  His  last  entry  was  in 
1 8 13,  in  which  year  he  left  the  coimtry  to  return  to 
his  home  in  Kngland.  We  are  not  told  why  he  left 
or  whether  he  intended  to  return.  Possibly  the  war 
of  1812-14  had  something  to  do  with  his  departure. 
Things  must  have  been  very  unsettled  along  the 
frontier  at  the  time.  Kingston  was  a  military  and 
naval  base,  and  although  we  do  not  find  much  re- 
ference to  the  part  taken  in  the  fighting  by  our 
people  of  these  Counties,  there  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  hardship  for  them  to  go  through.  A 
company  of  volunteers  coinmanded  by  Captain  Dor- 
land,  was  furnished  by  Adolphustown  ;  perhaps 
there  were  others.     Anvhow,  the  well  stocked  farms 
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along  the  Bay  did  good  service,  and  were  a  bonanza 
for  the  commissiariat  department.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  hard  times  were  alone  responsible  for  Mr. 
Langhorn's  absence  from  the  scene.  He  was  not 
that  kind  of  man.  In  fact  I  have  heard  that  he 
went  back  to  assist  his  aged  mother  in  the  old 
land,  for  whose  support  out  of  his  slender  income 
he  had  to  provide.  Anyhow,  he  set  sail,  and  like 
Mr.  Andrews,  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  for 
the  same  reason, — his  ship  foundered  at  sea.  This 
convenient  manner,  however,  of  getting  rid  of  so 
many  of  our  missing  missionaries  looks  rather 
suspicious,  but  we  cannot  help  that. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  part  borne  in  the 
early  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  country  by  such 
well  known  characters  as  Mr.  McDowal,  the  Pres- 
byterian protagonist,  the  contemporary  of  Mr. 
Langhorn,  whose  life  was  no  less  romantic,  and 
who 'left  registers  no  less  instructive  than  those 
above  referred  to.  We  should  also  have  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Losees  and  Barbara  Hecks,  and  the 
Kmberys  and  other  Methodist  worthies  of  the  per- 
iod, but  the  title  of  my  paper  and  the  limits  with- 
in which  I  proposed  to  keep  at  the  outset,  forbid 
my  entering  upon  a  task  which  others  are  better 
fitted  to  discharge,  and  we  hope  some  one  will 
undertake  it  for  our  benefit  at  future  meetings  of 
the  Society. 

Meanwhile  may  we  say  of  them  all, — Recollet 
Fathers,  Anglican  Priests,  Presbyterian  Divines, 
Methodist  Class  L,eaders  and  Circuit  Riders, — let  us 
say  of  them  all  : 

"The  saints  of  God,  their  wandering's  done 
No  more  their  weary  course  they  run, 
No  more  they  faint,  no  more  they  fall 
No  foes  oppose,  no  fears  appal. 
Oh,  Hapny  Saints,  forever  blest, 
Tn  that  dear  Home  how  sweet  you  rest  !" 


SOME  EARLY  AMUSEMENTvS  OF  THE 
COUNTY. 

BY  C.   M.   WARNER. 

Early  history  of  this  district  always  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  Lake 
Ontario  by  Champlain. 

In  writing  of  the  early  amusements,  we  natur- 
ally think  first  of  the  great  discoverer  and  his  small 
band,  and  of  the  winter  of  1615-16,  which  they 
spent  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Being 
forced  to  remain  there  during  those  months  (for 
the  Indians  would  not  allow  them  to  leave)  they 
accepted  the  inevitable  as  only  a  true  Frenchman 
can,  and  spent  their  time  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
But  they  were  explorers  and  as  soon  as  the  winter 
was  over  they  journeyed  back  to  Montreal.  The 
Bay  of  Quinte  is  little  referred  to  by  historians 
from  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Champlain  until  about 
the  year  1678,  when  the  Count  de  Frontenac  made 
his  celebrated  visit,  to  be  received  by  La  Salle  on 
the  "large  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (St. 
Lawrence)  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte".  This 
party  was  more  picturesque  than  was  Champlain 's 
defeated  band.  One  writer  says  "The  scene  was 
like  a  tale  of  Fearie, — there. were  gallant  officers  in 
splendid  uniform,  who  handed  fair  ladies  from  the 
boats  chatting  gaily  in  the  brilliant  and  voluble 
dialect  of  France.  There  was  the  Viceroy's  body 
guard,  and  there  were  four  pages  of  noble  birth 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  attired  in  suits  of 
velvet  and  silk,  who  bore  the  Governor's  badge 
eml)roidered  in  gold  upon  their  arms".  Surely  a 
splendid  opportunity  awaited  these  people  at  old 
Fort  Cataraqui,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  all 
the  gaiety,  the  charming  widow  Madame  de  Bour- 
donnais  learned  to  love  the  gallant  Monsieur  de  La 
Salle.  These  early  residents  hunted  and  rode, 
danced  and  had  their  balls  in  very  miich  the  same 
fashion  as  did  their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home 
in  France  ;  and  they  left  their  habits  in  the  County, 
for,  we  learn  that  the  first  English  settlers, — al- 
though in  a  majority  of  cases  they  were  very  poor, 
— grew  fond  of  the  dance  and  other  amusements. 
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The  people  who  settled  our  County  were  by  no 
means  all  of  a  Puritanical  turn  of  mind.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  early  settlers  being  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  had  started  with  nothing.  We  find  that 
they  at  once  began  to  clear  small  pieces  of  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  "front"  of  the  County,  and 
aided  each  other  to  build  the  log  cabins,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  replaced  by  more  pretentious 
frame  dwellings.  Kven  in  this  first  work  they 
formed  "bees"  for  the  raisings,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  each  "bee"  was  the  adjournm.ent 
from  labor  to  refreshment.  Caniff  tells  of  one  of 
these  "bees"  held  in  1789,  when  the  first  log  barn 
was  raised  in  Adolphustown.  For  this  event  the 
mother  of  the  family  had  carefully  put  away  eggs 
to  the  amount  of  a  pailful,  well  heaped.  The  eggs 
were  well  beaten,  mixed  with  rum  and  all  the  milk 
that  could  be  kept  sweet  fromi  the  last  few  milkings 
and  served  to  the  party  of  workers. 

As  the  years  went  by,  these  settlers  had  more 
time  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world  though  for 
many  years  we  find  the  tendency  was  to  m.ix  the 
fun  with  the  work.  First  came  the  Raising  Bees, 
then  the  Logging  Parties,  then  the  Sugaring  Off 
parties  and  the  Husking  Bees.  All  of  these  were 
originally  started  with  the  idea  of  giving  aid  to 
the  neighbor,  although  in  more  recent  years  the 
sugaring  off  parties  have  become  mere  pleasure  out- 
ings. Caniff  says  they  were  all  meetings  of  a 
more  or  less  hilarious  order,  but  that  the  work  was 
done  and  with  a  will.  He  further  says  :  "After 
the  work,  all  were  treated  to  a  glorious  supper, 
generally  pot-pie  and  cakes,  and  pies  of  pumpkin 
and  apple,  and  then  commenced  the  play  and  the 
dance." 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  a  wedding 
was  a  great  event,  and  they  were  almost  always 
followed  by  a  dance  which  was  kept  up  for  two  or 
three  successive  nights  at  different  places.  Visit- 
ing was  very  much  in  vogue.  Near  neighbors 
would  call  in  the  evening,  iminvited,  and  frequent- 
ly visits  were  made  to  friends  at  a  distance  when 
the  trip  would  be  made  by  canoe  or  on  horseback. 
To  quote  from  "vSketches  of  Upper  Canada,"  b}"- 
John  Howison,  printed  in  1825, — "When  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground  a  great  deal  of  visiting  goes  on, 
and  balls,  picnics  and  card  parties  very  frequently 
occur.  The  Canadians  in  general,  partake  largely 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  being  lively,  inclined 
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to  hospitality  and  extremely  fond  oi  pleasure,  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  Canadian  ladies  are  extrem.ely  pretty  ; 
but  their  chief  attractions  lie  in  the  naivete  of 
their  manners,  and  in  their  beautifully  dark  and 
sparkling  eyes.  They  lose  their  teeth  and  good 
looks  eight  or  ten  years  sooner  than  the  females  of 
Europe." 

In  another  book  written  in  1820,  "The  Emi- 
grants Guide  to  Upper  Canada",  the  author,  C. 
Stuart,  says  of  our  ancestors  :  "Their  amusements, 
of  course,  are  unhappily  like  those  of  the  world  : 
horse  racing,  betting,  shooting,  and  where  leisure 
abounds,  idle  conversation,  balls,  cards  and  the 
theatre,  etc." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  this  kind  of  a  start 
in  the  County,  our  fathers  and  mothers  expected 
and  found  some  recreation  of  a  secular  nature  ? 
Perhaps  they  were  not  all  forced  to  learn  to  dance, 
as  Caniff  Haight  describes  that  interesting  episode 
in  his  life.  I  will  quote  his  own  words.  "I  learned 
to  step  off  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  as  many 
another  Canadian  boy  has  done,  on  the  barn  floor, 
where,  with  the  doors  shut,  I  went  gliding  up  and 
down,  through  the  middle,  balancing  to  the  pitch- 
fork, turning  round  the  old  fanning  mill,  then 
double  shuffling  and  closing  with  a  profound  bow  to 
the  splint  broom  in  the  corner."  But  many  of 
these  people  were  taught  in  this  kind  of  a  school, 
and  Mr.  Haight  says  "whether  dancing  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  certain  the  inclination  of  the  young  to 
indulge  in  it  is  about  as  universal  as  the  taint  of 
sin." 

If  we  could  find  it,  there  is  probably  consider- 
able material  stored  away  with  the  family  papers 
of  our  old  residents  telling  of  the  particular  events 
which  were  held  in  the  twenties.  But  one  lone  in- 
vitation has  been  secured  by  our  Society.  This 
one  is  written  on  an  ordinary  double  sheet  of  note 
paper  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  S.  Benson's  attendance  is  respectfully  solicited  at 
N.  Harrises'  Inn  on  Friday,  the  31st  inst.,  at  3  o'clock 
p.m.,  by 

G.    GRIPPERS, 
S.  KELLOG, 

Managers. 
Adolphustown,   December  22d,   1824." 

This  invitation  is  followed  by  one  of  the  same 
wording  for  Mr.  Benson's  brother,  and  each  is  sur- 
rounded  by   two   lines   drawn   with   ink,    the     inner 
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one  black  and  the  outer  one  red.  After  the  two 
invitations,  and  on  the  same  page,  is  written  the 
following  note  : 

"Mr.  Benson,   Sir, — 

It  will  be  hig'hly  pleasing  to  me  to  have  you  come  clown 
to  attend  said  Ball  if  you  possibly  can,  and  your  brother 
also  together  with  your  partners. 

From,  Yours  in  haste, 

S.  KELLOG  " 

"Fredericksburgh, 'December  22d,  1824." 

What  an  interesting  evening  one  could  spend,  if 
it  were  only  possible  to  hear  of  these  country 
dances  first  hand.  They  probably  had  two  "fid- 
dlers", and  danced  until  daylight.  But  these 
people  did  not  confine  their  pleasures  to  the  dance. 
It  is  true  they  had  very  few  holidays,  even  Christ- 
mas being  imperfectly  observed,  but  they  managed 
to  find  time  for  fun. 

A  great  amount  of  pleasure  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  in  those  days  from  composing  such  non- 
sense rhymes  as  the  following  written  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  called  : 

"AN  IRISH  RECEIPT  TO  CURE  A  LOVE  IIT." 

"Tie  one  end  of  a  rope,  fast  over  a  beam, 
And  make  a  slip  noose  at  the  other  extreme. 
Then  just  underneath  let  a  cricket  be  set, 
On  which  let  the  lover  most  manfully  get, 
Then  over  his  head  let  the  snicket  he  got 
And  under  one  ear  be  well  settled  the  knot  ; 
The  cricket  kicked  down,  let  him  take  a  fair  swing 
And  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  work  of  the  string." 

Or  in  another  vein, 

"When  I  have  cash  I  mount  a  gig. 
When  I  have  none  I  hop  the  twig  ; 
When  I  have  cash  it's  hurly  burly. 
When  I  have  none  I'm  dull  and  surly  ; 
When  I  have  cash,  why  then  I  roof  it, 
When  I  have  none,  why  then  I  hoof  it." 

Old  and  young  indulged  in  the  occupation,  and 
when  once  written  they  were  passed  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  caused  great  amusement. 

In  the  thirties  the  people  continued  with  their 
dances  and  balls.  A  special  event  which  caused 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  winter  of  1835,  was  the 
trip  through  Napanee  of  Sir  John  Calhoun.  This 
head  of  the  Government  was  tendered  an  elaborate 
reception   bv  the  citizens  of    the    Conntv,    and  his 
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appreciation  of  their  work  was  fittingly  expressed 
in  his  reply  to  the  address  which  was  presented  to 
him. 

An  odd  wedding  invitation  is  in  our  collection. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

Napanee,   7th  November,   1839. 
"My  dear  Sir, — 

"I  have  a  favor  to  beg  at  your  hands, — deny  me  not. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  me  and  Betsy 
about  twelve  miles  on  Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  to  see  your 
old  companion  sobered  for  life.  Write  me,  and  give  my 
love  to  old  and  young,  and  believe  me  to  be. 

Ever  your  afiectionate, 

ALEX.   MARGACH." 

Probably  Alexander  and  Betsy  were  married  in 
the  same  old  way,  and  were  accompanied  by  all 
the  boys  and  girls  for  the  dance  in  the  evening. 
And  as  he  was  a  well  known  citizen,  the  chances 
are  that  he  and  his  bride  were  tendered  an  old 
fashioned  charivari.  This  last  custom  was  one  in- 
troduced from  France.  On  the  night  of  the  wed- 
ding, crowds  of  uninvited,  masked  guests  made  the 
place  hideous  with  guns,  tin  pans,  pails,  bones, 
fiddles  and  everything  else  that  could  be  made  to 
produce  a  noise,  and  they  kept  it  up  until  silenced 
by  a  treat  or  with  money. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  this  decade  by 
.the  rebellion  of  1837-8.  In  every  locality  compan- 
ies of  soldiers  were  formed  and  those  who  volun- 
teered expected  to  have  to  fight  for  their  country. 
The  soldier  boys  were  very  popular  with  the  girls 
and  all  kinds  of  entertainment  was  planned  for 
them.  By  this  time  the  settlements  had  extended 
back  into  the  County  and  Mill  Creek,  Simmons 
Mills  and  Rogues  Hollow  were  asking  for  new 
names.  But  the  war  did  not  amount  to  much  and 
the  heroes  settled  down  to  their  natural  work  once 
more. 

In  the  forties  the  second  generation  began  to 
claim  attention.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  improve  on  their  father's  and  mother's  way 
of  doing  things.  Transportation  had  improved, 
the  York  road  had  been  macadamized  and  the 
people  of  the  County  made  more  frequent  trips  to 
Kingston  and  Napanee.  On  May  nth,  1844,  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Court  Room  for  the 
Township  of  Richmond,  with  George  H.  Detlor, 
presiding,  the  Napanee  branch  of  the  Midland  Dis- 
trict   Agricultural    Societv   was   formed.        The   fol- 
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lowing  gentlemen  composed  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers :  David  Roblin,  Chairman  ;  George  H.  Detlor, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  Archibald  Caton,  Amos 
Schermehorn,  James  Wilson,  Frederick  A.  Oliver, 
Daniel  McBride,  Samuel  R.  Shaw,  E.  F.  Dunham, 
and  Fletcher  Empey. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  September.  Unfortunately  our  Society  has  no 
complete  record  of  these  early  County  Fairs,  but 
fromi  occasional  scraps  and  from  personal  reminis- 
cences of  our  older  residents,  we  learn  that 
"County  Show  Day"  was  always  looked  forward 
to  by  the  young  gallants  as  the  one  day  in  the  year 
in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  their 
"best  girl"  an  outing.  And  it  is  said  that  on  those 
days  the  York  Road  and  other  highways  leading  to 
the  Village  were  usually  well  filled  with  streams  of 
carriages  of  every  description. 

Fortunately  more  accurate  data  is  in  our  pos- 
session concerning  the  amusements  for  the  ten 
years  from  1850  to  i860.  Naturally  the  interest 
centres  around  the  Village  of  Napanee,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1855,  and  our  Society  should  be 
proud  of  having  in  its  archives  so  many  papers  re- 
lating to  that  period. 

The  vogue  of  giving  parties  which  continues  so 
much  in  evidence  in  our  town  at  the  present  time, 
was  really  inaugurated  in  1850.  And  no  doubt 
there  are  residents  of  the  present  day  who  can  re- 
call delightful  evenings  spent  at  the  McPhersons, 
the  Campbells  and  the  other  homes  of  prominence. 

In  1853  the  Napanee  Club  Library  was  formed. 
The  meeting  to  complete  the  organization,  receive 
books,  pav  for  the  shares,  etc.,  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  November  i8th,  at  7  o'clock,  in  the  Court 
House,  and  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  signed  by 
George  C.  Tremaine.  In  this  same  year  the  first 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  Napanee  Academy. 

On  March  24th,  1855,  a  petition  was  circulated 
and  well  signed,  asking  that  permission  be  given 
C.  S.  German  "to  occupy  a  position  on  .Tohn 
street  alongside  of  F.  A.  Morris'  Railroad  Clothing 
Store,  and  entirely  off  Dundas  street  with  a  Dague- 
rean  saloon,  in  consideration  that  the  said  C.  S. 
German  is  willing  to  pay  for  said  privilege  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  currency,  per 
year."  The  signature  attached  to  this  paper  are 
as  follows  :  C.  S.  German,  E.  A.  Morse,  E.  C. 
Clark,      G.   D.   Greenleaf,      James  Blakclv,      W.   S. 
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Ranory,  Jessy  Shibley,  John  Crysdale,  John  T. 
Grange,  James  Grange,  Henry  Shannon,  Titus  T. 
Brown,  George  Sexsmith,  Davis  Fraser,  Andrew 
Gould,  Wm.  Lamphier,  H.  T.  Forward,  John 
Blewett,  Amos  Schermehorn,  Robert  Easton  and 
F.  W.  Morse.  This  in  all  probability,  was  the 
first  photograph  gallery  in  Napanee. 

The  institution  of  the  Town  Fair  Day  was  in 
1855.  Many  of  those  present  to-night  will  rem.em- 
ber  the  custom  of  bringing  to  town  the  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  on  special  days  in  each  month, 
when  buyers  were  on  hand  to  take  what  was  offer- 
ed for  sale.  The  Charter  from  Governor  General, 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  permitting  the  Sheriff  of  the 
United  Counties  of  Frontenac,  lycnnox  and  Adding- 
ton,  Thomas  A.  Corbett,  of  Kingston,  to  hold  fairs 
in  the  Village,  is  in  our  possession.  It  is  signed 
by  the  Governor's  Secretary  and  by  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  as  Attorney  General  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
is  dated  at  Quebec,  May  25th,   1855. 

In  1855,  Napanee  made  a  special  effort  to  have 
a  grand  celebration  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  We 
have  the  original  subscription  list  giving  the  39 
names  of  those  who  contributed  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day. 

An  interesting  document    gives  us  a  statement 
of  the    receipts    from    outside    sources    on   "Show 
Day",    June   26th,    1855.        Some  of    the    items  of 
revenue  were  : 
S.  B.  Homes,   Circus  and  Menagerie,   1  day  permit   £10.0.0 

Duan,— Exhibition  Tom  Thumb 7.6 

J.  W.   Saber,   Selling  Ecleetric  Oil 5.0 

Georg-e  Files,  selling  Lemonade 10.0 

Charles    Snider,    selling   Lemonade 10.0 

In  1856,  the  burning  of  "Campbell's  Tavern" 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  catastrophe,  as  this 
Inn  was  a  favorite  one  in  the  village.  But  it  was 
soon  rebuilt  in  better  form  and  remains  to  the 
present  day. 

A  grand  Amateur  Concert  was  given  in  the 
Napanee  Academy  on  February  14th,  when  nearly 
£75  was  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The 
programme  was  composed  of  18  numbers.  The 
Kingston  Amateur  Band  was  present,  and  the 
Misses  Davy,  Mrs.  Davy,  Mrs.  McCracker,  and 
Messrs.  Gaskin,  Kemp,  Beel,  Lister,  Weston,  Suth- 
erland and  Williams  gave  the  selections.  The  doors 
opened  at  6.30,  and  the  concert  commenced  at  7 
p.m. 

On  June  nth,  1856,  the  town  put  on  gay  attire 
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to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Market  House 
and  Town  Hall.  A  great  procession  was  held,  and 
the  event  was  long  remembered.  One  unlooked  for 
catastrophe  occurred.  The  box  in  the  corner  stone 
was  stolen  the  same  night,  but  the  perpetrators  of 
the  deed  were  soon  afterwards  caught  and  properly 
punished.  A  list  of  the  articles  in  this  box  is 
among  our  papers. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  several  citizens  of 
the  County  received  invitations  to  attend  a  grand 
celebration  in  Montreal  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  between  that 
city  and  Toronto.  The  invitation  with  letter  of 
instruction  in  our  archives,  was  sent  to  my , father, 
Sidney  Warner,  of  Wilton. 

Our  first  record  of  the  Napanee  Cricket  Club  is 
dated  in  1857.  Belleville  played  a  friendly  game 
with  the  Napanee  boys  in  October,  and  left  for 
home  eighty-nine  runs  ahead. 

Dancing  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  amusement  during  all  these  years,  and 
continued  to  be  so  in  the  sixties,  notwithstanding 
that  unique  fashion  adopted  by  the  ladies  of  the 
period  of  wearing  hoop  skirts.  In  Napanee,  Mr. 
McMillan's  dancing  academy  was  in  full  swing,  and 
Bath,  Centreville,  Wilton,  Odessa  and  Newburgh 
were  holding  regular  assemblies.  The  favorite 
dances  were  the  Quadrille,  Schottische,  Polka, 
Lancers,  Circassian  Circle,  Waltz  and  Gallop,  Co- 
tillion, Eight  Hand  Reel,  Redowa  and  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverly.  The  County  Town  Ball  held  in  Nap- 
anee in  1865,  had  a  programme  of  28  dances.  The 
Master  of  Ceremonies  was  B.  C.  Davy,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  the  Town,  and  the  Stewards,  J.  vT. 
Burrows,  Judge,  J.  B.  McGuin,  E.  Hooper,  Wm. 
Miller,  J.  Herring,  M.  T.  Rogers,  H.  T.  Forward, 
E.  J.  Hooper,  Robert  McCoy,  S.  T.  Clements,  D. 
A.  Roblin,  G.  Bogart,  T.  G.  David,  B.  C.  Davy,  G. 
S.  Holmsted,  W.  Munro,  R.  Downey  and  F.  W. 
Campbell.  Dancing  commenced  at  9  p.m.,  and  the 
Ball  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 

One  of  the  Assemblies  given  in  1862,  three  3^ears 
earlier,  had  the  same  Master  of  Ceremonies  with 
the  following  Stewards,  John  Stevenson,  F.  W. 
Smith,  M.  P.  Roblin,  Wm.  Miller,  M.  C.  Whitcomb, 
W.  H.  Wilkison,  James  F.  Bartles,  M.  T.  Rogers, 
A.  S.  Bristol,  M.D.,  William  McGillivray,  G.  H. 
Davy,  S.  T.  Clements  and  John  McCay. 

in     the     seventies     the     amiisemcnts     continued 
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along  similar  lines.  The  Napanee  dances  were 
managed  by  a  later  generation,  and  we  find  tlie 
names  of  A.  It.  Morden,  R.  Downey,  T.  J.  Robert- 
son, T.  F.  O'Connell,  Thomas  Malloy,  R.  G. 
Wright,  G.  Bogart,  T.  S.  Carman,  D.  H.  Preston. 
D.  A.  Roblin,  G.  A.  Stevenson,  E.  W.  Rathbun, 
Robt.  Downey  and  J.  R.  Pruyn,  appearing  as 
Stewards.  In  the  County  Bath,  Odessa,  New- 
burgh,  Centre ville  and  Wilton  added  their  regular 
number  of  attractions. 

In  Napanee  an  event  of  importance  was  the 
opening  of  the  Centre  Street  Skating  Arena,  on 
December  i6th,  1875.  Robert  McGinnis  was  pro- 
prietor, and  G.  H.  Downey,  H.  L.  Geddes,  J. 
Sweeney,  B.  S.  Abrams,  A.  A.  Benson  and  S. 
Tobey  were  active  in  the  management.  The  rink 
was  132  feet  square,  protected  by  a  high  fence  and 
had  well  wanned  dressing  rooms. 

Abel  Yates  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  theatre  by  bringing  to  Napanee 
numerous  stock  Companies,  and  judging  by  the 
reports  in  the  local  press  of  the  period,  the  plays 
were  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  profession- 
al talent  the  plays  presented  by  the  Napanee  Dra- 
matic Club  were  well  received.  The  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Richardson, 
Geo.  McCoy,  Joseph  McAllister,  F.  Mills  and  W. 
Madden,  bring  to  mind  many  pleasant  evenings, 
and  judging  by  the  reports  we  have  the  popular 
plays,  such  as  "Never  too  late  to  Mend"  were  well 
put  on.  This  generation  was  a  great  one  for  out- 
of-door  sports.  The  successes  of  the  Napanee 
Cricket  Club,  Silver  Leaf  Baseball  Club,  Ivennox 
and  Addington  Rifle  Association,  and  the  Academy 
Athletic  Association,  prove  that  this  County  was 
well  represented  in  the  athletic  world.  The  Cricket 
Club  played  several  games  with  Picton,  Kingston 
and  Belleville,  and  a  game  played  on  July  ist, 
1877,  between  two  local  teams,  "The  Civilians" 
and  "The  Artillery,"  caused  a  great  amount  of 
discussion.  The  report  of  the  game  says  that  F.  S. 
Richardson  and  J.  Webster,  of  the  Artillery  team, 
made  the  best  scores.  The  Artillery  team  won  the 
match  by  one  run  and  nine  wickets.  The  officers  of 
the  club  that  year  were  :  H.  I,.  Geddes,  H.  E. 
Moore,   John  Bowey  and  B.  S.  Abrams. 

The  Silver  Leafs  played  great  baseball.  Among 
the  officers  are  the  names  of  J.  E.  Herring,  J.  P. 
Davis,  C.  W.  Mills,  W.  G.  Fralick,  C.  Blair  and  J. 
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Phelan.  Keen  rivalry  was  manifested  in  the  con- 
tests with  the  "Troublers,"  of  Belleville,  and  the 
"Dufferins",  of  Bath. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  held  some  very 
successful  picnics  during  these  years.  One  given  at 
the  Palace  Grounds  on  July  loth,  1877,  was  attend- 
ed by  over  1,200  people.  Refreshments  were  served 
by  Mr.  Bezo,  and  music  was  furnished  by  Morgan's 
Band  and  the  Napanee  Band.  A  big  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Palace,  with  addresses  by  several  prom- 
inent citizens,  and  in  a  contest  between  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  for  a 
gold-headed  cane.  Sir  Richard  won  by  400  major- 
ity, and  the  cane  was  presented  to  him. 

The  "Grangers"  were  very  strong  at  this  time, 
and  held  a  number  of  picnics  throughout  the 
County  to  advance  their  cause.  One  of  particular 
note  was  given  in  Peter  Miller's  grove,  near  Napa- 
nee Mills,  in  June,  1877,  when  4,000  people  were 
fed,  "and  there  were  provisions  left." 

The  Academy  Athletic  Association  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  some  first-class  athletes.  At 
one  of  their  meets,  jumpiiig,  running,  putting 
weights  and  steeple  chases  were  the  features,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bogart,  Judge  Wilkison  and  Messrs. 
Geddes  and  Morden  acted  as  Judges,  with  Mr.  T. 
Trimble  as  Starter,  and  Mr.  W.  Tilley  as  Time- 
keeper. 

Time  will  not  permit  my  going  into  further 
particulars  of  this  subject  to-night.  One  could 
write  an  interesting  paper  descrijjing  the  methods 
employed  by  our  citizens  in  seeking  amusement 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  County  picnic,  the  amateur  theatricals, 
the  circus,  the  race  meet,  the  athletic  games,  the 
excursion  habit,  the  afternoon  teas,  the  sewing 
school  and  the  church  fairs  are  within  the  memorv 
of  most  of  those  present,  and  I  hope  some  one  will 
devote  the  time  to  write  of  them.  In  this  paper  I 
have  attempted  to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  early  years  in  this,  one  of  the 
oldest  Counties  in  the  Province. 

"What  soften'd  remembrances  come  o'er  the  heart, 

In  g'azing:  on  those  we've  been  lost  to  so  longf  ! 
The  sorrows,  the  joys,   of  which  once  they  were  part, 

Still  round  theim  like  visions  of  yesterday  throng. 
As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  traced, 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out   on   the  sie^ht  ; 
So  many  a  feeling,  that  long  .seemed  effaced, 

The  warmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to  light. 


THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
OF  CENTREVILLE. 

BY    J.   S.   LOCHHEAD. 

The  Village  of  Centreville  is  situated  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  Township  of  Camden,  and  from 
this  fact  it  derives  its  name. 

It  lies  between  lots  24  and  25,  in  the  front  of 
the  6th  concession.  The  surrounding  country  is 
comparatively  level,  and  an  excellent  farming  dis- 
trict. The  nearest  body  of  water  is  Mud  Lake, 
which  lies  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village,  and 
is  important  chiefly  for  duck  shooting-.  The  lack  of 
water  power  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  growth  of 
the  village.  Its  area  at  present  is  about  fifteen 
acres,  and  the  population  approximately  one  hun- 
dred. To-day  the  village  comprises  two  stores,  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Orange  Hall, 
one  hotel,  a  cheese  factory  and  two  blacksmith 
shops,  besides  the  residences. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  village  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  nearly  a  mile  east  is  the 
Public  School,  both  of  which  were  probably  built 
with  the  idea  that  some  day  they  would  be  within 
the  corporation,  but,  alas  !  no  such  expansion  lay 
in  the  future  for  Centreville.  Although  Centreville 
reminds  one  of  a  little  village  that  has  "climbed 
half  way  up  the  hill,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest", 
it  has  0.  past  worthy  of  note,  for  forty  years  ago 
it  held  quite  an  important  place  in  the  Township. 
The  population  was  more  than  double  what  it  is 
now,  and  quite  a  business  stir  was  evident.  The 
Eurroiinding  country  consisted  of  homesteads,  own- 
ed by  well-to-do  farm.ers  with  large  families,  who 
were  not  afraid  to  work,  and  since  have  gone  out 
and  made  their  mark  far  away,  in  many  cases, 
from  their  old  home.  Some  old  homesteads  which 
v/e  can  recall  at  present  are  the  Shorey,  the  Miller, 
the  Vrooman,  the  Lochhead,  the  Switzer,  the 
Whelan,  the  Hawley,  the  Wagar,  the  Milligan  and 
the  Weese. 

The  village  was  forinerly  known  as  Whelan's 
Corners,  and  this  name  reveals  its  real  origin,  for 
the  first  building  was  a  large  frame  hotel,  erected 
on   the  southwest  corner  by   John   Whelan,   seventy 
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years  ago.  About  this  time  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  was  built,  and  two  years  later  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  both  frame  buildings,  besides  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church, — not  the  large  stone  edifice 
of  to-day, — but  a  small  frame  building.  The  next 
addition  was  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  wagon  shop. 

In  1842  Mr.  James  N.  Lapum  opened  the  first 
store,  carrying  his  goods  over  the  corduroy  roads 
all  the  way  from  Kingston. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  postoffice  in  the 
place,  and  the  nearest  office  was  at  Camden  East, 
then  known  as  Clark's  Mills.  This  same  year  a 
postoffice  was  opened.  Mr.  Lapum  was  made  post- 
master, and  the  name  of  the  village  was  changed 
to  Centreville. 

The  next  year  the  old  log  school  house  was 
torn  down  and  a  large  stone  one  was  built  in  its 
place.  Then  a  shoemaker  shop  was  opened,  the 
Town  Hall  was  erected  by  the  Township,  and  a  few 
years  after  another  shoemaker  came  to  the  village, 
besides  several  additional  families.  lyater  on,  Mr. 
Lapum,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  consider- 
able money  in  his  store  and  potash  works,  was  in  a 
position  to  buy  a  better  site  for  a  new  store  and 
residence,  and  so  opened  up  on  a  larger  scale.  He 
also  built  a  large  stone  tenement  house  near  his 
store. 

About  this  time  another  hotel  was  erected,  and 
the  next  year  Mr.  C.  S.  McKim  opened  up  another 
store.  This  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  third 
hotel.  In  1851  Dr.  Ash  came  to  the  village,  two 
more  blacksmith  shops  were  started,  a  cooper  shop, 
a  harness  shop,  a  grocery  and  two  tailoring  estab- 
lishments. Mr.  J.  S.  T/Ochhead  at  this  time  kept 
store  in  the  village. 

In  1867,  when  Canada  came  under  confedera- 
tion, Mr.  Lapum  was  the  first  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  representing  Addington,  which  was 
and  is  still,  a  Conservative  constituency. 

In  1870,  a  cheese  factory  was  started  by  Mr. 
Lapum  and  Mr.  John  S.  Miller,  ex-M.P.P.  This 
was  afterwards  bought  by  Squire  Whelan,  on 
whose  property  the  building  was  erected,  and  who 
managed  it  most  successfully  until  his  death  six 
years  ago.  The  latter,  we  might  mention  also, 
was  for  forty  years  Clerk  of  the  Fifth  Division 
Court,     which    always    meets  at  Centreville.     It  is 
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also  worthy  of  note  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
father  often  appeared  here  as  magistrate. 

Shortly  after  confederation,  Dr.  Switzer  came 
to  the  village,  and  eight  years  later  Dr.  M.  I.  Bee- 
man  arrived,  making  in  all  three  doctors  in  the 
village  at  this  time.  Before  long  Dr.  Ash,  who  by 
this  time  had  a  large  practice,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Beeman,  and  Dr.  Switzer  left  the 
village.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  John  Hinch  opened 
up  a  general  store,  and  finally  bought  a  corner  lot 
and  built  a  fine  brick  store  and  residence  on  his  new 
premises. 

And  now  there  was  a  turn  in  Centreville's  pros- 
perity. Several  fires  destroyed  three  of  the  hotels, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  other  buildings.  The  Bay  of 
Quinte  Railway  was  built  about  this  time,  and  not 
being  on  the  line,  Centreville's  trade  and  business 
began  to  decline.  Gradually  people  began  to  move 
away.  The  Presbyterian  manse  and  the  Methodist 
parsonage  were  both  vacated,  and  the  ministers  re- 
moved to  Tamworth  and  Bnterprise  respectively, 
as  both  these  villages  were  at  the  railroad.  Sever- 
al years  later.  Dr.  Beeman  bought  out  Dr.  Duff  in 
Newburgh,  and  moved  away.  Several  doctors  suc- 
ceeded him  in  turn,  until  gradually  the  practice 
was  so  divided  that  to-day  Centreville  has  no 
doctor  at  all. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  village 
during  all  these  years  was  the  erection  of  a  fine 
stone  Town  Hall  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  frame 
building. 

The  last  blow  was  the  big  fire  which  destroyed 
Mr.  Hinch's  building,  the  finest  in  the  village,  so 
to-day  to  the  casual  observer,  Centreville  presents 
rather  a  sad  spectacle  of  its  former  self.  But  who 
knows  its  future  ?  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  is  registered  to  pass  through  Centreville, 
and  in  that  case  business  may  boom  again  in  these 
prosperous  years  in  Canada.  To-day  the  Township 
Council  still  meets  in  the  village  and  the  oldest 
resident,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lochhead,  is  Township  Treas- 
urer, which  position  he  has  held  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In  closing,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  hope  there 
are  better  days  in  the  future  for  Centreville,  and 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  may  yet  have  further 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  her. 
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